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Cleveland Quarterback Frank Ryan calmly dominated the Baltimore defense 




86.8 proof years iii(‘llow 


Wlials so 
w()ii(l('iiiil aboiil 
OLD FITZ 
PlilME STR\I(1HT? 


Here’s a new kind of 
mildness ... a gentle 86.8 
proof Bourbon that retains 
its great Jlavor. 

Why? Because we took Time 
to make PRIME. Eight full 
years in oak casks give 
it a rich, “smoothed-out” 
vintage flavor which only 
pritne-aged sour mash 
Bourbon can achieve, 
(’ompare Old Fitz PRIME 
with any wdiiskey at any price 
(except Bonded Old Fitz, of 
course 1 and w’e think you’ll 
want to adopt it. Mighty 
mild . . . mighty mellow! 


Your Key to 
Hospitality 



STITZEL-WeuER. America's Oldest Family Distillery • Established Louisville. Kentucky. 1849 • Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


Some people think it's hotter to start out in 35mm pho- 
tography with the least expensive equipment they can 
buy. to see whether they’ll like it. 

We can almost promise they’ll like 35mm. 

And the camera - for a while. 

The thing is. 35mm gets to be a more than sometime 
affair. And eventually you'll want something more than 
a camera that's good enough. 

You'll want, in short, a photographic instrument. A 
Bell & Howell Canon Canonet 1.9, An instrument like 
all Bell Howell instruments; extraordinarily precise in 
Its measurements of light and distance. An instrument 
virtually incapable of error because it meets standards 
purposely set far higher than necessary. An instrument 
that controls film perfectly, holding it flat in exact focus, 
corner to corner and edge to edge. 


The 1.9 has. as you might have guessed, a precision- 
ground 1.9 lens. The lens is surrounded by our electric 
eye. thus assuring you of the most accurate possible 
exposure. (It’s considerably more difficult to wrap the 
electric eye around the lens. true. But it's also consider- 
ably more accurate.) The camera won’t take the picture 
if there's loo little or too much light, and an arrow in the 
viewfimlL'i tells you exactly w. hat's happening. And. be- 
cause you can see right in the viewfinder whether you're 
properlj- focussed, you can hardly get your picture out 
of focus. Obviously, this camera is easy to use. 

Finally, you’d find it difficult indeed to find a name 
that’s more respected than Bell fls Howell Canon. 

So why not begin your 35mm shooting with the finest 
instrument you can get your hands on? 

And see how good you really can be. 


When is it practical 
to start at the top? 
When you 
start taking 
35mm pictures. 



Bell £. Howell/Canon photographic instruments 
are built a little better than they really have to he. 



“I’ll call you Long Distance when I get there” 


Whenever you’re away on business, go home by telephone. 
It’s reassuring to you and your family, too. 
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Amprican Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 
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Next week 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL 1964 
ends with the New Year's Day 
bowls. Si's football siaff, head- 
ed by John Underwood, Dan 
Jenkins and Tom C. Brody, re- 
ports on the day's best games. 

LAST LOOK M the lop basket- 
ball teams before conference 
races start comes in (he holiday 
tournaments. A report on the 
two biggest and best, from 
Los Angeles and New York. 

SPORTSMAN SCION of a stu- 
pendously oil-rich family, Tex- 
as' John Mecom Jr. itches to 
build the best racing sports car 
and create his own unique ani- 
mal kingdom. By Jack Olsen. 
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The cover ai left is one you will never sec on Sports 
1 Li.usi RA tED, bui it might well have appeared in place 
of this week’s action photograph from the NFL play- 
off. A standby, it was ready for the presses in the per- 
fectly possible event that weather grounded the plane 
we had chartered to take film of Sunday's game from 
Cleveland to our printing facilities in Chicago. A de- 
lay of 30 minutes anywhere en route would have 
forced us lo use the standby. Tltere was, obviously, 
no delay, so the standby cover now joins a number 
of similar collector's items, including those below. 
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ARNOLD PALMER Arst fsill into ihd Jiscurds in IV62 when 
he licit Juck Nicklaus m (he U.S. Open ut Oakmont. Ocu<J- 
lincx made ii nceessary to engrave an action shot of both Nick- 
latisand Palmer, and then wail lo we who won. Palmer didn't. 


POOR ARNiE vwiing for naught again in ISiA3 under much 
the same circumstances;. Once more the U.S, Open ended in a 
tic — this lime a three-way deadlock. Palmer and Jacky Cupit 
became ncver-rans.whilc wiinncr Julius Borox made the cover. 


FLOYO PATTERSON Toughl Sonny Liston in July IWJ on a 
Monday night, too late to close an action cover. A painting of 
Liston and this iraming-cump photograph of Patterson were 
both engraved, and Floyd was not "again iiir champ!" 



THE PHILLIES were a cinch to win the t‘J64 National League 
pennant, and a World Series preview cover of Jim Bunning 
was prepared. But big leads can always be blown, so Illinois 
Linebacker Dick Butk us was also ready lo run, and run he did. 


PRO FOOTBALL presented double trouble lust month when 
the Cardinals played an important game against the Browns. 
A black-and-white action photograph was scheduled for the 
cover (and ran), but a standby had to meet two rcguiremcnis. 
It hud to be four-color all standbys arc— and it had to show 
a star of the winning team in action. Clearly, two standbys 
were needed. They are below : Charley Johnson starting a play 
and Jimmy Brown driving inio the line, both in earlier games. 
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SCORECARD 


THE STATE AS BOOKIE 

The rcccnl success of Ne\\ Hampshire’s 
stale racing lottery and the probable im- 
minence of action by the New York 
State legislature on an otT-lrack betting 
bill suggest that a national trend toward 
legalized giimbling. on a broader scale 
than now obtains, may I'h; in the oHing. 
A heated debate on the moral, social and 
practical issues is developing, and we 
would like to give our opinion on some 
of these. 

Moral attitudes toward gambling are 
very like those toward drinking. A puri- 
tan ethic shrinks from both. Other ethics 
accept or even embrace them. Most of 
the bigger states aiithori/e (and prolit 
from) gambling in some form, usually 
by pari-mutuel betting at racetracks. 
So far as the Slates are concerned, the 
Huesiion would seem to lie more a prob- 
lem in politics than morality. I rom a po- 
litical slandpviinl. the olf-track belling 
proposals derive from a dire need for tas 
money, nothing more. 

But Slate-operated Ix'tiingsltops might 
well create a serious sixiological prob- 
lem. They would, it is suggested, make 
gambling temptingly easy for the so- 
called economically underprivileged who 
now perhaps lind only rare opporlumiy 
to bet at a track or with an illegal book- 
maker. This would seem to lx* a particu- 
larly valid argunx'nl in a city with large 
slum areas or one tliat has as high a per- 

ceniageofits population on reheflS*/!' > ) 

as New ork. 

Tveept that the poor do hel now any- 
how. .And itiiite easily. The most lucra- 
tive of the gambling rackets, policy, de- 
rives its millions from the pennies of the 
very lowest economic class. Whether the 
slum dweller would bel more if Ixiting 
shops were open to him is a question. 
Certainly the prohibition of liquor did 
not diminish drinking appreciably in the 
slums, nor did repeal increase it, 

Some people lind it appalling that city 
and state should turn themselves into 
bookies— but they arc already that, by 
virtue of the cut they lake out of the 
muiuets: with legal olf-track betting, 
they would merely become bigger book- 


ies. On the other side, it is argued lhal 
otT-lrack betting would divert into con- 
structive channels money now going to 
illegal bookmakers. A naive thought. 
Most of the bookies’ action is on the 
numlxrs game (which would he alTectcd 
by a legal lottery), football, baseball and 
basketball —not horses, l urthcrmore. 
bookiescould compete with the adminis- 
tration by otfering. say. 5‘ over the 
olTieial odds; bookies, not as greedy as 
politicians, would be happy to settle for 
a I0'7 cut instead of 1 5 or more. 

Our direct concern is w iih the wcllare 
of the sport of horse racing. Horsemen 
in Thoroughbred and harnc'S racing are 
violently opposed to olf-track betting, 
but we predict their opposition will melt 
if they can gouge out of city and slate a 
bigger share of the spoils. Money is w hat 
this particular issue boils down to- 
m<inc> for the stale and money for the 
horsemen. We would feel far more sym- 
pathy with the latter if in the past they 
liad show n equal concern for the integrity 
of their sport. As for us, our favor or 
disfavor with respect to olf-track belling 
will be determined when a specilic bill is 
presented for a vote and we then may 
judge how it will affect horse racing ilscM'. 

CHALLENGE FROM THE EAST 

.\s recently as iy4h there was hardly a 
hockey player to be found in all of the 
U.S.S.R Now there are .^OO.DOO. and a 
team drawn from these has (seen embar- 
rassing Canadians at their national 
sport. Tlie Russians have beaten or lied 
all opponents on their just-completed 
tour, among them the Montreal .lunior 
(.'anadiens. bolstered with professionals, 
and Canada’s National team, which the 
Russians heat three times. 

After seeing Montreal go down to a 
3 2 defeat. Lynn I’atrick. general manag- 
er of the Boston Brums, had this to say ; 

■■ The Russians didn't go off-sideonce. 
and they lost the puck on a bad pass just 
once. 1 wish I could say the same about 
my own club." 

Viktor Kuznetzov, Russian manager, 
challenged the National Hockey League 
to a game, but Clarence S. Camplx-ll. 


NHL president, pooh-poohed the idea, 
holding in effect that such a game would 
be no contest. Perhaps, but there arc 
those, observing the Russians’ deft puck 
control and elaborate pass patterns, who 
think otherwise. 

"It is a matter of biology," Anatoli 
Tarasov. Russian coach, said of the NHL 
pros. "It is like when a tree stands by it- 
self. It gets lonely and dries out. So with 
your pros. They have no opponents, so 
they gel no stronger. One of your good 
pro teams should meet a good amateur 
team and establish who is bettor.’* 

Why not, Mr. Campbell? 

LABORATORY GOLF 

If the British cannot win the NS'alker Cup 
or Ryder Cup. they may nevertheless be 
able to tell their belters a thing or two 
about the game. At a cost of some $30,- 
(H)0 annually , the (iolf Society of Gre;il 
Britain is sponsoring an investigation 
into golf that has already produced re- 
sults shalleringly painful for golfers to 
.stomach. 

Massed Ix'hind the project arc such 
centers of scientific renown as the Royal 
Military College of Science, the Medical 
Research Council, ilte Loughborough 
College of Technology and L niversilv 
College. London, Studying golfers in 
play and csperimenting with clubs up to 
live feet long, they h.ive reached some 
early conclusions: 

1 ) Grooves on club heads make prac- 
tically no dilfcrencc ii> spin or direction. 
Indeed, clubs with smooth faces m.iy 
produce more distance and accuracy. 

2) The type of gnp on the club is of 
more importance psychologically than 
physically. 

3) Hands and arms supply very little 
liitling power. Most of it comes from 
the legs and hips. 

4 ) The hilling power is equal to about 
4 hp, .Maximum acceleration during the 
swing is about 75 limes gravity, or seven 
times that of a rixket launching a space 
satellite, hut most of it is wasted. 

RIPOSTE 

Its faculty reprcscntalivc.s have yet to 
give their approval, hut it is probable 
ihat the Big l ight will soon join the Big 
Ten and other major conferences in try- 
ing to protect college intcrcsis against 
the inroads of hooming professional 
football. A conference committee has 
brought in a report with rccommcnda- 
lions to that end. 

If the recommendations are adopted 
professional scouts will no longer have 
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works many wonders 



Shown: Brunswick "Celebrity" Home Table. S49S. Also available: 
Brunswick "Executive VIII," S39S. Brunswick "Executive Vll," {34S. Each 
complete with bale, cues and accessories. All Guaranteed by Brunswick. 


There's a new idea in “ai-home" fun for you . . . your family . . . 
your friends and guests. It’s Pocket Billiards — played on a champion- 
ship quality Brunswick Home Table! Only Brunswick — the No. 1 
Name in Billiards — could bring you the expert engineering . . . the 
quality craftsmanship ... the decorator styling contained in these out- 
standing tables. Fvery table in the Brunswick line is husky — built for 
years and years of trcuble-free service. Yet each Brunswick model has 
the mobility required in your multi-function home recreation room. 


LimiieJ Time Offer ' Tree }1ome Cue Rack 
with Purchase of any Brunswick Home Table . 


THE NO. I NAME IN BILLIARDS 



Brunswick Corporation/Billiards Oivision/Adv. Dept. SI 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Please send FREE "What To Look For" booklet and name 
of nearest Brunswick dealer. 

Name. 

Address 

City. Stale -ZIP Code— — . 


SCORECARD cunlliiual 

the run of pre.ss boxes: they will pay their 
money at the box office and take >Ahai- 
cver seats are available. Radio and tele- 
vision announcers will be instructed to 
use time-outs, half time and post-game 
periods to boost the college game. Inter- 
views vxith pro scouts and coaches will 
be forbidden, as will, of course, plugs for 
coming pro grames. 

DAMPER 

Six ardent boosters of the Livermore 
Falls (.Me.) High School basketball 
learn, feeling that school spirit was low 
and needed a pep pill, decided to dribble 
a couple of basketballs the 22 miles be- 
tween their town and Farmington, where 
the team was to play. In freezing rain it 
was no easy job. Weary, wet, chilled and 
dedicated, the six arrived at the Farming- 
ton gym. there to learn that the game 
had been postponed — bccauseofadvcrse 
traveling conditions. 

BIKEWAYS 

The physical fitness drive that President 
Kennedy inspired has by no means lost 
its momentum. Among the more un- 
usual ideas for carrying on the good 
work is one from Corgressman Henry 
S. Rcuss of Wisconsin. Reuss notes that 
in the last six years ra Iroad operations 
have ceased on 8.200 miles of right-of- 
way and that a total of 40.000 miles 
have been abandoned since the heyday of 
railroading. A good bit of this land, he 
says, is available for development as 
cycling paths at very modest cost. 

U strikes us as a sound idea and. as 
a matter of fact, private groups, state 
and local governments havcalrcady gone 
to work on it in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Maryland. There cyclists will have safe 
paths away from automobile traffic, 
often through country cf unusual natural 
interest, as the Congressman points out. 
Pedal pushers of the world, arise. 

PRESENT PROM THE SKAGIT 

Christmas morning tm Washington's 
Skagit River, world's finest sleelhcad 
stream, daw-ned clear, snowy. 17®. To a 
slcelhcader at this season, the stale of the 
river is even more important than Christ- 
mas. So the anglers cane to check, gath- 
ering in chilled little knots at the Bur- 
lington Bridge Bar, Storr's B;ir. Young's 
Bar and the Tarheel Hole, and all hands 
found the river aswarni with giant silver 
fish moving upstream on their annual 
spawning run. 
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Among them wiis Ji>c Oldani. Belling- 
ham telegrapher, who took the limit ear- 
ly and set out for the homes ofhis friends. 
Into (he froe/ers went the friends' lur- 
keys. The changed menus; eggnog, cran- 
berry sauce, mince pie and whole roast 
stcelhead. 

THE WELL-SECURED ATHLETE 

To win draftees, the IXillas C owboys 
have come up with a sort of kickoff-io- 
grave security policy. In signing Malcolm 
Walker of Rice. No. 2 draft choice, as a 
linebacker, the Cow boy sg;n e him S5.tXK) 
in cash, a 1965 automobile and a four- 
year. no-eut contract with a guaranteed 
annual 51.000 raise going from 516.(K)0 
to 519.000. 

Well and good. Then came the whop- 
per. The Cowboys put SHO.tXK) In a bank 
to work for Walker. He can never touch 
the principal, and he will not begin to 
collect the interest for 10ycars..A l^allas 
actuary has estimated that in 17 years 
Walker will be gelling Sh(K) a month 
from the money. 

MUNITION MAKER'S DELIGHT 

North America's dove population, even 
(hough million are shot in I lorida 
alone each year, is (he highest it has ever 
hccn. according lo Dr. Marl fryc. as- 
sistant director of the Horida Ciame and 
Fresh Water Fish C'ornmission. And. 
curiously, automation has something to 
do with it. The mechanical grain har- 
vesters now in use — '‘combines" arc 
made to order for doves, They leave so 
much waste grain on the ground that the 
birds thrive and grow fat. 

It takes 21 million shots to kill those 
3 million doves. Dr. 1 rye estimates on 
the basis of an informal survey which 
disclosed that it requires an average of 
seven shots to bring down one elusive 
dove. And that also helps account for 
the fact that there arc so many of them. 

THEY SAID IT 

• rril/- Meyer. 5-fool-IO. 16()-pound 
guard on the University of Cincinnati 
basketball team, on why his teammates 
curried him off the door after the team's 
76-62 victory over Kansas; "I was the 
lightest." 

• Tim Mara. New York Ciianl owner, 

tryingtosign MichiganQuarlerbaek Bob 
Timberlake, whose goal is the I’rcsbvic- 
rian ministry ; "XS’e owners arc Catholics; 
our coach. .Al Sherman, is Jewish; our 
head scout. Fan Tunnell. is a Negro. .All 
we need. Bob. is a Presbyterian minister 
for quarterback." end 



Came the revolution 


In the chronology of scientific breakthroughs, 
you'll find Head Skis between network television 
and nuclear fusion . . . and more fun than either. 
Whether or not you’re thrilled to be living 
in the jet age. the space age. the age of computers, 
be thankful you're here for the age of great skiing. 
It began in 1950, when Head launched the first 
successful metal skis. The most successful metal 
skis have been Heads ever since ... for beginners 
to try on, for intermediates to rely on, for racers 
to fly on. Head fuses aluminum and steel, wood 
and plastic into an exquisite, functional form that 
does just what you ask it to do: turns without 
argument, tracks without a tremor, goes as fast 
as you know how to go. And wins Olympic medals, 
pro events, speed records, design awards on the 
side. Progress? It’s all downhill ... on great skis. 


. . . and who makes great skis? 


of ( 


Head Standard, SI07.50. Master, $124.50, Competition, $142.50. Youngster’s Competition, $112.50. 
Head steel or aluminum Poles, $24.50. Available only at authorized, serious ski shops, the world over. 
May we send you our Handbook? Head Ski Company, Inc.. Timonium. Maryland 21093, U.S.A. 
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UPSET OF THE MIGHTY 

Racing into petition for the test of hit three touchdown catehet, Cieveiand Flanker Gary Coiiint (S6) jockeys with Coll defender Bob Boyd as 


On a blustery day in Cleveland the underdog coup were a cerebral quarterback, a big flanker 
Browns stunned Baltimore wjth a second-half with sticky hands, the great Jimmy Brown and 

outburst to win the NFL title. Key men in the some remarkable — for Cleveland — defenders 



Cltv«land'$ Tom Hutchinson (87) movos in. Collins outwrostios Boyd for Frank Byan's long past and winds up in the arms of Joyous fans. 



UPSET OF THE MIGHTY ..Milimiftl 


MIXTURE OF MIND, MUSCLE, MATURITY 


by TEX MAULE 

F I .mk Ryan (.vtr is u (alt, slender 

man with the ascetic face of a Catho- 
lic priest, prematurely graying hair and, 
at last, the cool, quick mind «f a great 
quarterback. Last Sunday afternoon in 
CIcNcland he engineered one of the big- 
gest of all footbitll upsets.and in that im- 
probable destruction of the Baltitmire 
Colls, by the implausible score of 27-0, 
his choice of plays was both [lawless and 
daring. He used the incomparable run- 
ning talents of Jimm> Brow n with max- 
imum cfTcctivcness. With his quick right 
arm he stiiled three longand lovely touch- 
down pusses to I'lanker Clary Collins, 
the third of Cleveland's triumvirate of 
particular stars. 

Hut these were not the only herws in 
Cleveland's vault to the National Foot- 
ball League championship. This was an 
afternoon in which young people like 
Jim Kanicki matured and old folks like 
Lou Ciro/a had all their ancient skills, 
a day when Dick Vlod/elewski saw the 
winning spirit he had tried to instill bust- 
ing out all over and the Browns' good. 


gray coach, Blanton Collier, eliminated 
the last traces of any lingering yearning 
for Cleveland's good, volcanic ex-coach, 
Paul Brown. 

"\ think that today I grew up,” Sitid 
Kanicki. the Cleveland tackle w ho looks 
very much like an enormous baby with 
soft pink checks and what looks like 
baby fat still left on his 270-pound body. 
”1 found out how to play this game.” 

Kanicki did grow up on this cold, 
blustery afternoon, but so did Ryan, l or 
Kanicki maturity came carl> in his ca- 
reer. I'or Ryan it was slovs and late, as 
it almost always is for quarterbacks. 

h was a bi/arre game. Baltimore came 
to Cleveland as one of the ttnesiofTcnsiv c 
teams ever to w in a divisional champion- 
ship and left without having scored a 
point on the worst defense in the league. 
Baltimore's own defense had given up 
fewer points than any other club in the 
league over the season, and one of its 
real strengths was its ability to put crip- 
pling pressure on the opponent's passer. 
Yet on Sunday afternoon the Baltimore 
defense made three mental errors, each 
of which proved expensive, and never 


Long arm of ClovelanO Lmobachor Vinca Coalai/o raachas out for Co/ia' Lenny Moore. 



did it put enough pressure on Ryan to 
disturb him. 

The Cleveland defense, on the other 
hand, had been barely adequate all 
year long. But for this game, Cleveland 
became one of the great defensive teams 
of championship game history. 

■‘Were we tall enough out there to- 
day'!" asked Bernie Parrish, the left corner 
back, after the game. "We won five in a 
row early in the season, and no one 
thought we were short. Then we lost 
some games, and 1 began to feel like a 
midget because people started to write 
that the Brown secondary was loo short. 
W’e grew a few inches this afternoon." 

Parrish directed the coverage in the 
Brown secondary against the Baltimore 
passing attack; the basic defense was 
called from the sideline by the defensive 
coaches, It was a daring defense. 

"We crowded them." said Nick Skor- 
ich, who. with Howard Brinker and Ed- 
die Ulinski, coaches the Cleveland de- 
fensive team. "Rspecially when the> were 
throwing into the wind and we knew 
that they could not throw long. We 
knew that the Coll pass patterns arc 
built on precision and liming. W’c knew 
that if you lake away the first receiver 
and force Johnny Unitas to go to a second 
or third you are forcing them out of 
a pattern, and. too, if you cover Jimmv 
Orr and Raymond Berry tight up close 
you force them to change their cuts 
and patterns and you take away the tim- 
ing and the precision. So we did this. 
We took away Unitas' first target. Then 
he had (o hesitate and look again for 
another target, and that gave the rush 
time to reach him. And we got a strong 
rush inside, so he couldn't duck awav 
from the rush from the ends and still 
find freedom to throw the ball." 

The strong inside rush came from 
young Kanicki and a veteran who may 
be the true key to the Browns' cham- 
pionship. Dick Mod/elcwskrwas traded 
to the Browns from the (iianls. He is a 
squat, barrcl-ncckcd defensive tackle 
who has been in the league 12 years and. 
as much as any one player, he changed 
Cleveland from a group of individuals 
into a unit. 

Dick Schafralh, the big offensive tack- 
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Ic. said. '‘Nlaybc it was Mo who did 
the whole thing. I remember when he 
was traded to us he said. ‘You base all 
the talent you need to win a champion- 
ship. but you don't really bclieNC you 
can do it.' He said he thought we could 
win it- And he made us believe it." 

Mod/elcwski contributed more. 

"He taught me an awful lot." said 
Kanicki- "I came into this league a.s 
green as you can gel. I was too aggres- 
sive all the time, but too aggressive espe- 
cially at the wrong lime. Maybe it would 
be first and 10 and I would fire out as 
hard as I could go to rush the passer. 
Well, most clubs don't throw on first 
and 10. and I was gening trap|X*d. Like 
in the first Pittsburgh game when John 
Henry Johnson gained 200 yards on us 
and maybe most of them right over me. 
But Mo and Blanton Collier worked 
with me and taught me to read bliK'ks. 
and I finally learned not to be suckcred. 
All the time out there today Mo talked 
to me. like he has all season. He'd say. 
this time put on the big rush. Or look 
for the run. Little things. I was scared 
to death before the game, me playing 
head on Jim Parker, maylx* the best 
blocking lineman in the league. But wc 
crowded him and pushed him, and we 
figured that if I would hand tight instead 
of firing out I could do better, it worked 
pretty well." 

It worked so well that Unitas. who 
likes to duck inside the rush from ends 
and throw from deep in a pvKkct. never 
had a pocket all afternoon. When he 
stepped in. away from the outside rush 
from Bill Criuss and Paul \Siggin. the 
pocket was so shallow because of the 
pressure from Vlod/elcwski and Kanicki 
that Unitas was either forced to throw 
quickly or was tackled. 

Por a half, it was a spectacularly dull 
game. Neither team seemed willing to 
gamble for u longg;tin; Unita.s and Ryan 
played with all the flair of a pair of el- 
derly clubwomen in a Sunday afternoon 
croquet muUcIi. 

"That was not the way I wanted ii 
to go." Unitas said later. "I wanted to 
go out and gun them down, hut their 
defense didn't allow that. So I had to 
play it conservative. They shut off the 
bombs." 

This, of course, was the Cleveland 
strategy , When Unitas had the 20-milc- 
an-hour wind at his back, the deep 
safeties played cautiously; when he was 
throwing into the wind — in the second 


Powerful l«g of Browns' paunchy Lou Groza, who bootad nino points, is poisad for kick. 


and third quarters — they moved danger- 
ously close to the line and took away 
his short targets. And the Browns, a 
learn that seldom blil/cs. blil/cd more 
often in this game. The Colts arc a right- 
handed team, as are most teams in the 
league, hut they came out strong left 
more often than not in the lirsi quarter, 
upsetting the Cleveland defense. 

"It was kind of lough on me for a 
while." said Bill Glass, who is the de- 
fensive right end for the Browns. "I was 
gelling doublc-iciimcd a lot the tackle 
and the end both blocking on me. But 
they went away from that at last, and I 
got a chance to rush against one-on-one 
bliK-king. I was gelling in because they 
went to a flood and couldn't keep any 
backs in to help stop me on the pass 
rush." 

The Brown defense made almost no 
mistakes, certainly none that cost points; 
the Coll defense made three that cost 
them 14. After the rather feckless first 


half in which neither team distinguished 
itself or established any trend, the Colts, 
who had lost the toss at the beginning 
of the game, now elected to receive. The 
Browns, in turn, chose to take the strong 
wind at their hacks. 

"The wind was a decisive factor in 
this g;inic," said Blanton Collier. "Wc 
thought for a long time about whether 
wc wanted it behind us in the fourth 
quarter. Most of the lime you want the 
wind with you at the end of the game so 
you can rally if you have to. But I de- 
cided maybe we better lake the wind 
while it was still blowing. If we gave it 
to the Colts and neither team h;ul 
scored by the half, remember— and they 
got hot. wc might be out of the game by 
the time we got it in the fourth. So we 
decided to take the wind and it worked." 

The Colts received the second half 
kickofl' and could not move the ball 
against either the wind or the Brown de- 
fense. They were forced to punt from 
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their own 23-yiird lino, and Tom (iil- 
hiirg. a large ofTcnsivc laekle. managed 
to kick the ball only 25 yards. 

Now CIcseland had the ball on the 
Hallimore 4X-\ard line.Thc Coll dcl'cnsc 
held reasonably well, and l.ou Ciro/a. 
ihc oldest man in the league, kicked a 
J.^-yard licld goal with that blustery 
wind at his back. 

His kickolT. again with the strong 
wind helping, sailed over the Baliiniorc 
end /one. The Colts started from iheir 
20-yard line with the wind in their faces, 
and the Clesehind defense, playing the 
wind, pulled up tight to cut olT short 
passes. 

L nitas missed on one pass .md was 
rushed loo hard to throw a second. Me 
got away a short screen to lony I.onck. 
but Cialen I iss. the aging Cleveland line- 
backer. played Ihc screen brilliantly and 
lackled 1 orick after a short gain. Now 
ihe Colls, held deep in their own terri- 
tory. had to punt into a small gale again. 

it was not a bad punt. It died on the 
( levciand .l2-\ard line. I heii Ryan took 
advantage of a ix'culiar defect in the 
UaMimore defense. Ihc Browns ran one 
play lo the right from a conveniional 
formation. I hen they came out in a dou- 
ble wing, with 1 rnie (ireen set asa Hank- 
er lo the left- The only man behind Ryan 
m the backlield was Jim Brown. !hc 
Ci'lt linebacker on the left w;is cheated 
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111 a little towaid the middle: the dd'en- 
sive halfback opp*vsiie Circen was play- 
ing si\ or seven yards Ix'hind the line. 

Ihc play was a quick piichout to 
Blown, sw inging to his left, and he swept 
.iroiind the pinched-in linebacker with 
three blockers in front of him. The half- 
back was too far back to come up and 
stop him before he gamed momentum. 
Me ran for 46 yards, down to the B.tlti- 
morc 18-yard line. 

‘■\kc didn't use that sweep much in 
ihc tirsi half." Collier said after the 
game. "Maybe we were thinking too 
much. It had gained a lot of yards for 
us during the season, and we knew the 
Colts knew It. So we didn't go to it in 
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the lirsi half, It was very elTcclivc in the 
second half." 

"They were playing the corner back 
way off the line." Ryan said. "Most 
clubs play the corner back up close when 
we come out in the double wing, figuring 
he can cross the line fast and force Jim 
Brown hack and wide on the sweep until 
help gets there. But they were playing 
him deep, and when Jim turned the 
corner he was home free." 

I'rom the Baltimore IS-yard line Ryan 
made another brilliant call. On the previ- 
ous play Brown's long run the Colts 
had been confused in their coverage; the 
corner back dropped olT because he 
missed an audible signal called by the 
Colt defense, which would have sta- 
tioned him up close. Now the Colts 
missed another audible defensive call. 
"This was probably the most import- 
ant decision I had to make all after- 
noon. " Ryan said later. "Uc had cstah- 
lishcd tremendous momentum- The riiiv- 
niiig was going; wc had just gained 46 
yards on a running play, and I vvas 
icnipicd tocall anollicr sweep- Bui may- 
be I would call a sweep into an outside 
blit/ and they would drop Jim for a long 
loss. I hen I thought maybe weean go in- 
side. but if they pinched m and cut olV 
the inside wc wouldn't gain, and the mo- 
mentum could go from us to them. I 
knew they had been playing Ciary Col- 
lins for a hook pass all .ifternoon. I de- 
cided to call a hi>ok-and-go lo Collins, 
and when he went he was open." 

Collinscaughi Ryan'shard p.iss cross- 
ing the Baltimore end /one from his left 
to his right, and no one was near him. 

"\ke couldn't hear our c.ills." said 
Boh Boyd. Baltimore's defensive left 
halfhack "Wc blew one on that play 
.md wc blew another one later. The guy 
who was supposed to l.ikc the middle 
deep took the outside ' 

I heoncihey blew later was .i very long 
pass to Collms. and it was sueeessrul be- 
cause Jerry Logan of the Colts misread 
the Cleveland ronnalion. He thought it 
was a strong right a formation in which 
his /one coverage was short .md outside 

when it was actually strong left. In a 
Cleveland strong-left formation l.ogan's 
coverage was deep and in the middle. 
W hen he left that area bereft of coverage. 
Collins broke into it. Ryan released one 
of the many beautifully accurate passes 
he threw that afternoon, w it h and against 
the wind, and it was a touchdow n. 

Cleveland scored on still another 


Ryan-lo-CoUins pass, but it did not real- 
ly make much difference. The Brow ns h.id 
proven, conclusively, that they were a 
better team than B;illimorc. They had 
taken away the Baltimore weapons and 
reduced football's best quarterback lo a 
hesitant. V uincrabic passer w ho lost yard- 
age making up his mind. 

Ryan was tired and bloody after the 
game. On a late play, after the issue h,id 
been decided, he was buried under a 
horde of Baltimore taeklcrs led by Gino 
Marehelti. who. at .17. is still the best de- 
fensive end in professional football. He 


climbed weiirils U’ his feet and walked 
nIosvIv to the sideline, feeiiny his face, 
which had been danuiged. 

He liad wells on his nose and cheek 
from that brutal tackle. "Thes didn't 
hurt me much." he said. "They came 
after me. but during the game I didn't 
see them coming. I knew what I wanted 
to do and I tried to do it. I think it 
worked pretty well," 

It worked remarkably well. And the 
two men who made it work were very 
disparate personalities. One was an ohi 
tackle, traded away from a champion- 


ship team with most of his championship 
spirit intact; the other was an intellec- 
tual. quiet quarterback who had neser 
K’cn a winner until this day. 

"I don't know how we got Mod/elew- 
ski." Collier said after the game. "I don't 
know how they could gi\e him up. But 
we were lucky we got him." 

In the steamy, noisy dressing room 
after the game C oilier was surrounded 
by writers shouting at him for an ex- 
planation of how the Browns had won. 
lie patiently explained the defense and 
the olVense. his glasses steamed over and 


his face intent and serious. I hen \1od- 
/elewski came out of the showers and 
said, quietly. "Lei me by. I'm wet and 
I'll get you wet." and the writers sepa- 
rated and let him go through. 

He did not get by ( oilier. Blanton 
embraced him. wet as he vvas. 

"Thanks." he said to \1o. " Ihtinks." 

"It was a good trade." Mo said. "I 
nexer had a better season." 

No one ever did. 

for the story of the buffalo BILLS' 
first afl championship, turn page 
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FOGGY FEAST FOR BUFFALO’S FAITHFUL 


Football's most uninhibited home-towners finally had an occasion for dismantling goalposts as the Bills won their 
first AFL title, routing San Diego on the passes of Kemp and the smashes of Gilchrist by EDWIN SHRAKE 


W ith u little more than eight minutes 
to play in the llrsi quarter of the 
American f ootball League champion- 
ship game in Buffalo Iasi Saturday after- 
noon. San Diego s balding quarterback, 
Tobin Rote, called a pass from his own 
34 and quickly rclreaicd into the pocket 
to look downlield. On the previous play 
Rote, who had already thrown a touch- 
down pass for a sudden 7-0 lead over the 
Buffalo Bills, had aimed deep for Half- 
hack Paul I. owe. but Buffalo Linebacker 
Mike Stratton h.id run 30 yards stride 
for stride with Lowe, as rhythmically as 
if the two of them were working up a 
vaudeville dance act. and had kiHXiked 
away the ball that Rote had ligured would 
bring another easy touchdown. 

This lime the Bills were in a different 
defense. Stratton, a grinning blond from 
Tennessee, v^as responsible for the area 
in San Diego's left flat. Watching Rote 
intently, he saw the 15-year veteran's 
eyes shift to his right, searching futilely 
for a downticld receiver, and then Strat- 
ton knew what to do. Without hesitat- 
ing. he sprinted toward San Diego f ull- 
back Keith Lincoln, who had drifted 
into the left flat as an alternate receiver. 

Stratton's dash was perfectly timed. 
As the ball reached l.incoln. so did the 
6-foot-3. 240-pound linebacker. Lin- 
coln's arms were raised for the pass, 
leaving his chest and ribs vulnerable. 
Into that area crashed Stratton with a 
sound like a bull smashing into a burn'- 
rci. The wind left Lincoln in an awful 
grunt. The ball skidded away. Stratton 
rolled over and loped back to the defen- 
sive huddle. But Lincoln, one of the 
toughest backs in the league, lay as if he 
had fallen out of a third-floor window. 

"A thrill went up and down our 
bench.” stiid Buffalo Assistant Coach 
Joel Collier. "W'e saw l.incoln down, 
and we knew we had them. The offen- 


sive team, standing on the sideline, 
started shouting. We had a great lift. 
We knew we had them.'' 

■'Gosh, I didn't think I hit him that 
hard,” Stratton said, ducking his head 
shyly. "I just saw him out there, and 
when Rote couldn't find a man open 
downlield I knew Lincoln was mine, and 
1 went for him. One second sooner, it 
would have been interference. One sec- 
ond later. I vvould have missed him." 

When Lincoln I'mally did rise, it was 
to limp to the dressing room with a bro- 
ken rib. San Diego's magnificent flanker. 
Lance .Mworih. had not even suited up 
because of an injury to his left knee, and 
when l.incoln departed with half of the 
first quarter still to go. the Chargers had 
abruptly lost too much of their offense 
to do w iihout. 

The result was that after their first- 
quarter burst that produced a 7-0 lead, 
the Chargers could do nothing but watch 
as Buffalo methodically chipped away to 
win the .Al L championship 20-7, in a 
game that ended as wildly as it had be- 
gun. .And that ending was like something 
that had been chrvreographcd by Cicn- 
ghis Khan. W ith half a minute still on 
the clock, thousands of the .Ai L's record 
championship crowd of 40,242 sloshed 
across the muddy sidelines and began to 
destroy the goalposts. The crossbars top- 
pled with a few seconds remaining, and 
then hundreds of hands grabbed for Buf- 
falo Quarterback Jack Kemp. They lift- 
ed him up and tossed him high above the 
delirious faces, and the Buffalo police 
charged to the rescue w ith nightsticks at 
order arms. “Don't hit them." Kemp 
yelled to the police in the high-pitched 
voice that sometimes makes him sound 
like Mickey Rooney. "Don't hurt these 
people." 

"Imagine that," one cop said later. 
"They're throwing the guy around, and 


they've broken my glasses and ripped my 
coal and I'm ready to lake a couple of 
bells at them, and here's Kemp yelling 
don't hit them. VVcII, it's his life, I guess.” 

At that moment life had never been 
better for Jack Kemp. Last Saturday was 
his third championship game in the .AFL 
and his first victory. In the first two 
games, in I960 and 1961. he was quarter- 
back for Coach Sid Gillman of the 
Chargers. After the Chargers lost both 
those title games to Houston, Gillman 
gave up on Kemp and let Buffalo have 
him for the SI 00 waiver price. It was Gill- 
man's announced opinion that Kemp, 
despite the strength of his arm. was too 
erratic ever to be counted on for a clutch 
game. Now Kemp has won two clutch 
games in a row, including the 24-14 
verdict over Boston two weeks ago that 
gave the Bills the Lastern Division chanv 
pionship. 

Recently Kemp did some pondering 
about his future. He went in to Buffalo 
Coach Lou Saban and said he wanted 
to lake films home to study in the off 
season. Prior to this year. Kemp had 
been the sort whose interest in football 
lapsed as soon as he removed his helmet. 
Saban was surprised by the request. "'V'ou 
have to consider the possibility that you 
might come back here next year as the 
second-stringer." Saban told him. Kemp 
wasacuielyawarethat Daryle Lamonica, 
a second-year man from Notre Dame, 
was being trained for the quarterback 
job, but rather than being discouraged, 
he merely nodded. Now the Bills arc 
champions, in some measure because of 
Kemp's new attitude. 

"1 have ettme to the point in my career 

fonliniifd 

Halfback Wray Carllon Uivas for Bills' touch- 
down. set up by passes to BIbert Duboruon 
(<<) and Cookie Gilchrist {beyond offieiafi. 
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wlicn 1 knovv I can play fnur or fi\c more 
years, but it will take dedication to the 
mental aspects of the game." Kemp said. 
'The game is changing rapidly, and 1 
want to stay up with it. If that means ex- 
tra work and study, that’s what I'll do," 

The way the Chargers had it pii/<'lcd 
out. Kemp was going to he their heavy 
bag for serious hulTeling on Saturday. 
"Kemp diwsn't like to .see me coming.” 
said 262-pound Defensive Lnd [!arl 
Faison. The Chargers thought they could 
drive Kemp out of the pocket and scram- 
ble BulTaio’s game plan. 

OlTensivcly. the Chargers intended to 
throw flares and screens to catch the 
Buffalo linebackers backing o(f into their 
zones, and with Lincoln and Lowe thev 
knew they could run. During the week 
San Diego worked on a spread formation 
designed for use on a frozen field. The 
Chargers' plans did not include Lance Al- 
worth. the finest deep receiver in the 
ALL, In the final league game against 
Oakland. .Alworth was blocked after a 
pass interception and his left knee was 
bent the wrong way. "When I sat up and 
discovered there was no feeling in my 
knee. 1 said to myself that's all for this 
season." He tried to run in midweek 
before the championship game but the 
knee swelled and his fears became fact. 

Buffalo’s idea was to control the ball. 
"We knew they would give double cov- 
erage to our two outside receivers —E-J- 
bcri Dubenion and Cilenn Hass — and 
their big men up front would have to 
spread out to protect the middle." said 
Kemp. "So we knew we could run Cook- 
ie (iilchrist and \Nra> Carlton, and then 
we could throw into the creases of their 
zone. But what we had to do was keep 
the ball away from them." 

Both teams had accepted the prob- 
ability of miserable weather and an icy 
field, despite the 60 tons of sand that llie 
ground crew at \Sar Memorial St.idium 
had spread on the turf. But the snow 
melted in Ilulfalo. helicopters came in 
to hover over the field and dry the wet 
spots and then the field was marked and 
covered. On Saturday the cover was 
rolled off after a morning rain, the field 
was marked again and the covering was 

SUrs Gilchrist and Jack Kemp, a San Diego 
castoff, hug jubilantly under the field lights 
after running and passing Chargers to defeat. 


replaced. At I p.m. Saturday the cover- 
ing was removed for the last lime, and 
the field was remarkably firm. The tem- 
perature was in the 40s, the sky was the 
color of an elephant's hide and fog blew 
in like smoke. The stadium lights had to 
Eve switched on before the ktckolf. Bull- 
dozers scraped up hilkveks of mud on 
the sidelines, hut the fooling was good. 

The Bills found themselves strangely 
unexcited. For them, the big game had 
Ix’eii the week before when they Eveat 
Boston on frozen ground \o win their 
first Eaistcrn Division championship. 
"That was the game that worried us." 
said .AII-.'\E I. Safelv man George Saimes. 

■ AVe know if we do what we're supposed 
to we can Eveat San Diego. \Ni(h Al- 
vvorlh out. that's six points for our side 
right there. We had our injuries last 
scar. It's their turn now 

But for the first two miniiies it looked 
as if the Chargers were out to surpass 
the 5 1 -lOscorc by which they demolished 
Boston in the cltampionship game of 
196.f. On the first play after the kickoff 
Lincoln meed 39 yards on a draw. Then 
E incoln. who had gained 206 yards rush- 
ing against Boston, hit for four more 
and caught a pass for another 1 1. Role, 
playing his final game Evefore retiring to 
his conduit manufacturing business in 
Detroit, passed 26 yards under pressure 
toTighi E nd E^ave Kocourek fora touch- 
down, and San Diego led 7 Owith 11:49 
left m the first quarter. 

The Chargers quickly got the Exill 
again, and Role. v\lio will have an oper- 
ation next month for calcium depos- 
its in llie elbow of his throwing arm. 
llirevv a 60-yard pass that Jerry Robin- 
son. AIvvorlli's replacement, could not 
hold. Tlie pass was important, however, 
for it proved that Rote could throw deep 
despite the bad elbow, lor the Bills, 
the situation looked darker than the 
Buffalo sky. But Stratton disposed of 
Lincoln, Buffalo drove for a field goal. 
Role h.id an interception on tlie next 
scries and the Chargers were staggering. 

"I should have kept pecking away 
short." Rote said. "We had our short 
man open all day. but 1 couldn't hit the 
right man." 

Still. Role kept San Diego threaten- 
ing through the second quarter. EJn- 
eoln came back from having his ribs 
taped and asked to return to the game, 
but the team physician advised against 


it. Bulfalo moved in for a touchdown 
on a four-yard run off right tackle by 
Wray Carlton and then for another 
field goal by Pete Gogolak. the Hun- 
garian refugee who made his way into 
professional football via the Ivy l.cague. 
W ith the score 1.3 7 the stadium shook 
Evoncalh the shouting and stamping of a 
crowd that adores the Bills without the 
smallest taint of sophistication. 

Role was laboring under extremely 
poor field position. The Chargers had to 
start twice from inside tltcir own EO in 
the first half. But after Bulfalo's second 
*11eld goal, a line kickolf return by rookie 
Jim W'arrcn set up the Chargers on their 
own 33 with nearly three minutes left in 
which to score Eveforc intermission. .At 
that moment in stepped Mike Stratton 
again. The big linebacker intercepted 
Role’s first pass and laleralcd live ball 
to George Byrd, who darted around like 
a waterbug. but in vain. The officials 
ruled the interception had Ivccii caused 
by interference. The Chargers got the 
ball again, at tlie Buffalo 43 now. and it 
was the sort of break that can give a 
football team a tremendous lift. Rote 
completed his next pass. E.ovve gained 10 
yards on a sweep. Bulfalo Corner Back 
Cliarley W arner dropped a possible in- 
terception, and (hen Rote passed 13 
yards to Don Norton to the Bulfalo 15. 
I he cliKk showed 59 seconds — a situa- 
tion in vv Inch Rote, in other, dearer days, 
could put a defense into paroxysms 
of anxiety. 

But not this day. Rote's final pass of 
the First half went into the hands of, 
well, the same M ike Stratton, The Cliarg- 
ers were linished. Rote walked off the 
field with his head down, it was a sad 
ending to the career of a man who had 
quarterbacked E^eiroit to the N1 1. cliam- 
pionship in 1958 and who had guided 
San Diego in the championship heroics 
of last season. Rote Evegan this year's 
training camp in pain from his sore arm. 
and he saw the last of the champion- 
ship game in pain inside. "My arm didn't 
bother me today," he said. "They didn't 
shoot It. They h.iven'i shot it all year. I 
wish we could have had I. incoln and 
Alworth, bill vhere's no use making ex- 
cuses. I'm just sorry I couldn't have gone 
out a winner." 

Role was the San Diego quarterback 
for only seven plays in the third quarter 
— during vvliich the Bills ran 20 plays. 
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Up in unusual soccer style goes the kicking mstep of Pete Gogolak as he puts his 20S pounds 
behind second of two important field goats — the margin of Bills' lead until fourth-quarter score. 


1 lien, kilo in the third quar.ler. Ciillnian 
sent in John H.nJI to take o\er for 
Koie. (here has been speculation that 
Ciillniaii. whose dismissal of a quarter- 
back can be li.irsh and quick, has yisen 
up I'll H.idl as lie ga\e up on Kcnip. 
If so. Uadi's performance last Saturdas 
did not help linn, llis lirsi pass was an 
interception. 

Meanvshile. Kemp was cnjosing cs- 
cellent pass blocking b> his t'lfcnsise line 
and b\ the two big backs — the 251- 
pound (iilchrisi and the 216-pouiid 
Carllon. Ii was oiil> a nmiith ago that 
Carlton was pulled olT the iniiired-de- 
ferred list when Hack Joe Auer had to 
lease active diits because of his wife's 
illness. had been pleading for \\ rav 
to be activated." Kemp said. "He's a 


verv underrated runner, and I like the 
wav he stands strong back there to 
block." Carlton rushed for vards 
.igainsl .San Diego. Ciilchrist. wlui liad 
one ol Ills l>est davs before he bruised 
his ribs earlv in the fourth quarter, 
gained 122 vards on 16 carries and 
bliK'ked like a barbed-w ire fence. I’arl of 
his improvement is due to understand- 
ing Kemp belter, and vice vers.i. '‘\Sc 
talk about things now." said Kctiip. "If 
I'm going to pass a h't .ind lU'i let him 
run. I evpkiin whv to him. Me tells me 
how he's thinking. Our I'lilv trouble be- 
forewasa lack of eommunicalion, We're 
both heads guvs with plentv of pent-up 
feelings." 

Kemp had a brilliant afternoon. Ciil- 
chnsi's longest runs— of .^9 and .'2 vards 


—came on Kemp audibics. Wearing a 
white turtleneck ski sweater and a black 
leotard under his uniform. Kemp com- 
pleted half ol' his 20 passes wiiln'ut an 
inlerception. and he had the satisfaction 
of beating the team that had said he was 
not gi'od enough. (There was but one 
disappointment all d.iv: the disclosure 
th.it AH( had lU't sold out the commer- 
cials on the telec.ist. and thus the win- 
ning plavers' shares were onK S2.66M. 
onlv S200 more than last vc.ir and about 
iS.OOO less than the winning shares in 
the N1 1 game <'ii Siindav. The Chargers 
receivcil kl.'J.^X per m.in.) 

In the more obv tons passing situations 
the Hills dragged out their weird three- 
man rush .ind dropped »'IT eight men 
into a /vine that made the secoiularv 
look like a vollcv ball lineup. The Charg- 
ers could not beat it. HulVaUi Captain 
Hillv .Shaw, who calls the team to silent 
praver Ix’fore and after games .iiid oc- 
cMsionallv during the half, kept San 
Diego's 295-pvnind tackle. I.rnie l.add. 
from bothering Kemp. I amoiiica. wIh> 
went into most of the regular-season 
games as a reliever fi'r Kemp, got to run 
with the ball once quite bv accident. I a- 
monica was in to li<ild for a lielil goal, 
called an audible to change it to a pass, 
then jumped up to discover the receivers 
had not heard him. 

I he fans ovcrh'oked such gatVes. They 
paraded onto the held with a sign that 
said: Hnngon the C oltsl I hey showered 
the Stands with confetti. They blew bu- 
gles .ind fired cannons and celebrated 
BulTalo'' lirst Al 1 championship with 
svings and laughter and that mad charge 
through the police to get at Kemp. Hut 
perhaps the happiest guv in Hull'alo was 
a man who does ru't live there. He was 
liie Hills' viwner, Ralph W ilson of De- 
iroil. Before the game .American .Airlines 
I secutive Jack I\inipkins. a friend of 
Wilson who also lives in Detroit, pre- 
sented Wilson's wife with a mink foot- 
ball. "It's for the football widow who 
has every thing.” said Tompkins. 

"f IV e years ago this league didn't even 
have a football," W iKmi said. "Now we 
have one made out I'f mink, That shows 
how far we've come." snd 


Down with a nb broken after perfectly timed 
tackle by the Bills' Mike Stratton is Fullback 
Keith Lincoln, whose toss Jolted San Diego. 
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FOR BOXING: A YEAR OF DECISION 

Contrary to the popular impression, boxing is not dead. There are stirrings of life in the eight divisions, ranked by 


St (below), and promise that in 196$ the sport will head back to rugged good health 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


THE TOP THREE MEN 

IN EACH MAJOR DIVISION 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT 

MIDDLEWEIGHT 

WELTERWEIGHT 

CASSIUS CLAY 

WILLIE PASTRANO 

JOEY GIARDELLO 

EMILE GRIFFITH 

SONNY LISTON 

HAROLD JOHNSON 

JOEY ARCHER 

LUIS RODRIGUEZ 

FLOYD PATTERSON 

JOSE' TORRES 

DICK TIGER 

ml STABIE 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

BANTAMWEIGHT 

FLYWEIGHT 

CARLOS ORTIZ 

VICENTE SALDIVAR 

EOER JOFRE 

PONE KINGPETCH 

JOSE' NAPOLES 

DON JOHNSON 

JESUS PIMENTAL 

SALVATORE BURRUNI 

CARLOS HERNANDEZ 

HOWARD WINSTONE 

FELIX BRAMI 

HORACIO ACAVALLO 


A fter almost 20 years, many of them 
happy and prolitable. network tele- 
vision boxing last faU sank into a grave 
dug mostly by itself. Gone because of 
the unequal competition with TV were 
more than 300 small fight clubs, ihc 
source of TV's boxing talent. But, by 
leaving, television paradoxically may 
have breathed new life into the sport. 
There arc signs that 1965 could be the 
year when, despite the malodorous run- 
ins with policemen by leading heavy- 
\seight contenders, boxing begins to re- 
turn to health. 

■'One of the few promoters still run- 
ning steady is Unsinkable Sam Silver- 
man up in Massachusetts," says A1 
Braverman, a New York fight manager 
who has taken to running an art gallery. 
"But some others are ready to come 
back. Boxing will boom again as soon 
as the small clubs open to bring out 
the talent." Despite the economic pinch 
— Don Toro Smith, a heavyweight man- 
aged by Braverman. is happy to gel $60 
for six rounds from Unsinkable Sam in 
New Bedford or Pittsfield- there seems 
to be little lack of available youngsters. 
The gyms are glutted. "My gym is full," 
says Chris Dundee, the Miami promoter. 
"I have a gym full of boys," says Cus 
O' Amato in New York, "but they get 
disgusted because they have no place 
to fight." 

Nonetheless, a hoy with talent — and a 


punch — is welcome even now. The main 
divisions have begun to wear thin with 
reruns of some of the same old faces, 
and the champions arc mostly artful 
dodgers, from Cassius Clay, who for- 
tunately is also a puncher, on down 
through to Carlos Ortiz, the lightweight 
champion. The day of the mauler and 
the puncher, the era of the Sonny Lis- 
tons and Gene Fullmcrs, the Carmen 
Basilios and Dick Tigers, appears to be 
over for the nonce. 

Clay, the best and most exciting of 
today's champions, is scheduled to fight 
Liston in late spring, and he should w in 
again. Liston was in the shape of his 
life for the postponed fight last Novem- 
ber, but now he is becring it up and 
wrestling with tag teams of Denver po- 
lice. Liston's odd behavior could make 
even the World Boxing Association seem 
a sensible organization — if its own ac- 
tions were not even more eccentric. The 
WBA has ruled with no logic whatever 
that the F.rnie Terrell-Fddie Machen 
fight in Chicago this February will be for 
the heavyweight title. Terrell should win, 
but no one. with the exception of his 
loud manager. Julie Isaacson, will take 
the championship seriously. The winner 
of the Tcrrcll-Machen fight is supposed 
to meet the winner of the George Chu- 
valo-Floyd Patterson match in Madison 
Square Garden on February 1 . Flere may 
be the first surprise of the year: a num- 


ber of knowing boxing men pick Chuvalo 
to win by a knockout. Yet. pwculiarly, 
the consensus is that Terrell would lick 
Chuvalo, but Patterson would beat Ter- 
rell — not that it really matters so long as 
Cassius is around. Aside from Chuvalo, 
the most promising "new" heavyweight 
is posturing, talkative Oscar Bonavena, 
a Cassius Clay from down Argentina 
way. He has been impressive, but he has 
had only eight fights and cannot be 
classed w ith name fighters in the division. 

The situation in the light-heavyweight 
division is more desperate. Willie Pas- 
trano has been punching harder since 
winning the title, but this is a relative 
thing and one wonders what keeps him ' 
up there. Harold Johnson, from whom 
Pastrano took the title in an outrageous 
decision in Las Vegas, has been em- 
balmed for all practical purposes because 
he is such a dull fellow to watch. ("It's 
his own fault." says D'Amato. "Profes- 
sional boxing has to entertain the pub- 
lic.“)Thc one hope in sight is D'Amaio's 
Jose Torres, who last month knocked 
out Bobo Olson in the first round. Torres 
can campaign as either a light heavy or 
a middleweight. 

The most artful dodger of all is Joey 
Giardello. the middleweight champion. 
A counierpunchcr to an extreme, he is 
also a fancy stepper when it comes to 
picking the place to fight. Usually it is 
Philadelphia, but on occasion he can 
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bcNlir hiitiNcIl'to trascl bO miles to Atlan- 
lic CiU. where the officials are foiul of 
Philadelphians. I hs most formidable op- 
ponent is Joey Archer, but when and. 
more important, w here the two will agree 
lomcet isarnone'sguess, ■'Archerwould 
heal him in New- >'ork." sa>s Hraser- 
nian. "Areher holds the record for split 
decisions in the ( iarden. He's got the legs 
and style to beat a (liardello. but not in 
Philadelphia or Atlantic C ity. V\'hafs 
the sense of kidding? They go on Bar- 
ren Island, and Archer's got a chance." 
Dick Tiger remains dangerous, but he 
hasafatal llaw. He cannot fight boxers, 
and both (iiardcllo and .Archer are box- 
ers. even outside Philadelphia and New 
York. Tiger has already lost to bi>ih. 

The pickings among the leaders of the 
vselierweiglu dixision are slim, sti shm 
in fact that Ihnile Ciriflith. the cliampion. 
has been lighting imddicwciglits. Next to 
Griffith are l.uis Rodrigue/, w ho used to 
alternate the title with CirifTiih like two 
kids playingone-a-eal. and Jose Stable, a 
strong puncher. 

But there are some promising young 
welterweights coming along who may 
soon make this dixision the most excit- 
ing in boxing. Like most other emerging 
lighters, they xx ill haxe a punch. The rea- 
son for this is money. Promoters kimxx 
that punchers dra XX a crowd, and they are 
reluelanl in this year of icxix.il to en- 
courage cute boxers. I he best xxeliei- 
weight is( armelo Hcrnande/. winner of 
the iy(4 (iolden Ciloxes Soxiee ( lass, 
who already has xxon sexen pro fights, 
four by kni»ckoiits. ••It's not tlie knoek- 
oiils that impress me." sjysGrifliih. ’■hut 
the skill he shoxxed in getting them." 
Not far behind I lernande/ arc.Stan Hay- 
xxard of Philadelphi.i. rated lil'ili, aiul 
Willie I udick. a South African. 

I ike Grillitli. Carlos Orii/. the light- 
weight champion, w ill step up a notch to 
the xxe I terxx eights w hen not on his annua! 
iriumphal world tour demolishing con- 
tender'. -Already his expedition i' being 
planned xxiili D-day cflieiency by his 
manager, Himesi Bill Daly. ■■He'sgoing 
to defend hi' title twice in iyb5." says 
Honest Bill. "It Uniks like the liisl de- 
fense x\ ill be 111 K ingston. J.iniaica in early 
1 ebruary against Bi«iny Cirant that's 
(i-R-\-N-r -and the second defense the 
latter part of March in Panama against 
Ismael Laguna that's i-s-xi-x-i-i i -x- 


ci-i'-s-A -their N\). 1 fcallierweiglu. 
.And possibly a third defense in Puerto 
Ricoin May. Anyplaccxxhcrethemoney 
is. regardless of the receptions we get in 
the different countries." 

The three other dixisions -featlier, 
bantam and flxxvcighl- arc inaetixe in 
the U.S.. hut in tlie rest of the world 
they command great respect. I nhappily. 
rcalherweighi Sugar Ramos, the colorful 
displaccdCuban. now from Mexico ( ity, 
has apparently retired from the ring. 
L'nderlieaxy pressure from his mother to 
L|uit excr since Daxcx Moore died after 
their title fight in Los Angeles l Kamos 
had prex iously killed another man in tlie 
ring). Ramos lost his /cst for figlitiiig. 
Hemanaged to beat Lloyd Robertson on 
a highly controversial decision in (ihana. 
hut he lost his title to Mexico's S icente 
Saldixarand, unless heehangcs his mind, 
is through for good. 

Pone Kingpelch may be. too. if he 
doesn't hurry upaiid defend hisfixwcighi 
title, ii is a year since he fouglii. and the 
WH A is itching to xaeate his tiHe. In Sep- 
tember it ordered him to defend against 
Saixatore Burruni by Dec. lb "or else." 
The else turned out to he an extension 
to Jan. 1 . The WH A has no hard feelings 
against Lder Jofre. the Brazilian xxho is 
world bantamweight ehampioii and a 
xery busy lighter. Jofre may be the best 
lighter going today, but fexx Americans 
Inixeseen him light, for the simple reas<in 
that he can make a fortune in such places 
as Sao Paulo. Manila and Tokyo. "Box- 
ing is going to haxc a hard Job to come 
im in the States." says Daly. " Around 
the world, it's a sensational thing. N\hen 
xxe iraxel. people say to us, AV hat's the 
matter? .Are Americans gelling soft?' " 

No. just w.irx . Subjeeted to a barrage 
Ilf stinkers in the days of I \ . the public 
has become xeiy wi^e. Says .lolin ( on- 
don, the Garden publicist; "We piomoi- 
ed the liell out of Bartels and Mangia- 
pane, a neighborhood grudge light, and 
we got all kinds of ink. But the public 
didn't buy it. The fans figured they'd 
xxail until the next lime around to see if 
tile ixxo were worth the price, " 

By contrast. ( ondx'O says, the Palter- 
son-Cluixalo light xxill Ixr a sellout, ll 
brings together two xery eompetitixe 
name lighters. iTIierc will, mcidenlally. 
be more such tights this year. If they are 
to ilraw any croxxds at all. the top con- 


tenders will haxe to light each other, a 
prospect they despise but xxill haxe to 
live \x ith if they are to eat.) ( huvalo fs. 
moreoxer, the only xxhile heavyxxcighi 
near contention, and he owes Ins prom- 
inence to i*ne X ictory, a I'KO oxer Doug 
Jones. But where a new Clnixalo or excii 
a nexx Jones w ill dexelop is a problem. 

One man who thinks he may haxe the 
ansxxci IS bred Brook', the president of 
Sporlsx ision. the eloscd-cireiiit-TV com- 
pany. Brooks lias lined up a do/en or so 
promoters, from I iisinkable Sam to 
(ieorge Parnassus on the West ( oast. 
XX ho would be willing to stage lixe ligliis 
on the same card witli a top clx'sed-cir- 
ciiit bout, flic plan calls for two promo- 
lions a month to cut the rental of trans- 
mission lines, if suecessful. ilic Brooks 
plan would gixe yoimg lighters experi- 
enec. exposure and a decent payday at 
the same time it offered good purse mon- 
ey for a continuing schedule of name 
tigluers. Who know s?CiixenMielia boost, 
the small light eliihs might catch on 
again. Left forxlcaxl by network T\ . box- 
ing could rexixe xxith intelligent c'osexl- 
circim programming, and iyb5 should 
be the year of xlecisu'ii. end 



Trooble-prone Liston revisits Denver jail. 



Some Inner Tubes for Thais 


The cheerful lady taking her ease below is Thailand's Royal Highness. Princess Panthip Chumbhot of Nagar Svarga. 
a zealous hobbyist. "One of my hobbies." she says, "is collecting beautiful places." Another, apparently, is 
putting them to joyous use- Shown on these pages is what happened when the ebullient princess brought 100 or 
more old inner tubes to her estate m the Chong Lorn valley and invited the neighbors in to ride them down the river. 




there is only one drawback 
to the joys of tubing on Prin- 
cess Chumbtiot's estate. A 
murderous bandit chieftain 
named Tiger Sangat has set up 
headquarters in a far corner of 
^cracres, which ma^es il nec- 
essary for two armed guards 
to keep the princess company 
wherever she goes Forthem it 
IS often a pleasantly cool duty. 





Tubing Thais ctmlinufd 



first th« luting princess (shown at right bubbling 
through a brisk rapids) thought only a few friends, such as 
the slim beauty above, would want to jom her sport. But 
when news of the fun got out m a Siamese TV show, peo- 
ple began flocking to southern Nakhon Nayok province by 
the hundreds, hoping to join in. The shrewd Utile princess, 
whose late husband was third in line to the throne, charges 
them five baht (25<) to enter the estate and another five to 
rent a tube, but the profits are more than consumed by the 
millions she has given to Bangkok's Chuiaiongkorn Hospital. 


^’ke the vacationing schoolchildren who are their prin- 
cipal companions, the strong, gentle water buffalo who 
help till Thailand's fields get a recess between the plow- 
ing and the harvest. They are set free to cool themselves 
in local rivers and streams. Though they are a bit too 
large to climb aboard an old inner tube, the amiable 
beasts are the tubers' constant playmates, and they may 
be the only ones who do not respond instantly to the 
occasional bnsk commands of their hostess— a stern 
and bustling committeewoman whenever she's m town. 
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BYU: LAND OF 
CUTIES AND 
12 TALL COUGARS 


by BOB OTTUM 

The girls have always been beautiful at Brigham Young, 
and until this year they were the stars of the basketball 
show. Now Coach Stan Watts's team wants equal billing, 
and in the shadow of Mt. Tlmpanegos the pressure is on 


A s unlikely as this will sound to cos- 
‘ mopolites. Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, hidden off there in Utah, has more 
pretty girls on its campus than any other 
place in the whole world. This includes 
such competition as Hollywood and 
Vine, where the girls are too painted, and 
Radio City Music Hall, where Ihc rou- 
tine is too pcrrect. And nowhere is the 
BYU charm more evident than at Cougar 
basketball games, where some of the 
prettiest coeds on campus dance (im- 
perfectly) and lead the cheers at half 
lime, a program guaranteed to make 
the evening worthwhile, win or lose the 
game. The swirl of brief blue skirts and 
flags and flashing teeth is so stunning 
that it frequently delays the half-time run 
on hamburgerstandsuniiUt/rer the teams 
resume play. This situation has never 
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HANDSOME. \lccp>-0>cJ anJ h igh • scori II 
John faircliilil is u fuvonic wiili I toi.-i.ls 


done mueh fttr professional basketball 
scouts, but it would drive a Minsk>'s 
scout wild. ■■\'ou know what this is?" 
shouted one sporiswriter who came to 
watch them play and stayed tt' see them 
dance. "All this isa big. wild, wonderful, 
gigantic peep show!" By last week it was 
becoming clear that B> L' may be olT to 
Its best year ever. That is. the team has 
won a little and lost a little, and the girls 
have won them all. 

This adoration of the campus cretim- 
pulfs is not to imply that Brigham > oung 
loves Its basketball team less. Abssvkitely 
not. Never was any team so loved and 
never were 1- gangly men treated with 
such tender care. They are celebrities. 
Students seek them out. Their training- 
table menu starts with steak, is laced 
through with uncarbonated green punch 


(Mormons do not drink anything strong- 
er than uncarbsvnated punch) and ends 
with orange sherbet. The team physician 
is a basketball nut who h<ncrs just a 
groan away. Respect lills the air. But all 
this basketball excellence is strange and 
new. With potentially the best team the 
school has ever had. Brigham Young 
wants a national championship badly, 
bailing that, it will settle for a national 
wnii'ihiiij!. 

"So nuich lor the choreography said 
one professor, rubbing his hands togeth- 
er after last week's 1 12 71 slaughter of 
Ohio Stale. "So we've always had beau- 
tiful girls. In fact, we could iwo-plaloon 
the whole world with beautiful girls. .All 
right. Now let’s take this basketball team 
to the top." 

In winning live and losing two the 


B^'L team has looked terribly good and 
terrifically bad, but it is clearly starting 
to play well as a unit. The C vnigars run 
so fast they become a si rl of blurred 
bluc-and-whiic background for those 
jumping-up-and-dow n dancing girls, and 
this season the customers hardly know 
which to watch. The 12-maii lineup is 
really two teams— one of them the intact 
freshman crew from last year ih.il beat 
all comers in the mountain country while 
averaging 109 points a game. The lirsi 
string is faster and better. Play in the 
six-team Western .Athletic Conference 
has not started yet. but already Jack 
Ciardner. coach of archrival L'tah. says 
BYC will w in the title. 1 le does not mean 
it, but at least he says it. So much for 
tirsl place. Who will come in second? 
"Well." says Gardner, "I'll pick B't'U's 
second team.'' 

Brigham Young K’gan to believe in 
itself when the team opened the sea- 
son with two victories over Oregon, h 
lost twice to Wichita— who wouldn't in 
\V ichita?- and then came hack w iih two 
w ills over Santa Clara. And last week the 
Cougars chewed up Ohio State while ty- 
ing the school's singlc-gamc scoring rec- 
ord. Now ihcconlidcncc and enthusiasm 
of the w hole campus has spread through 
the team, too. They come out on the 
lloor all loose-armed and relaxed, with 
the contemplative look of men who have 
just been at prayer, which they have. Six- 
foot-cight Center John I airchild wears a 
faraway air as though he were listening 
to the Mormon Tabernacle Choir on an 
invisible transistor radio and the ef- 
fect is purest deception. He wears the 
same bemused look when he is Hipping 
his surprisingly high, iw isling jumivcr 
into the basket from 25 feet out. or 
plain-facedly nuirdering everybody 
within elbow distance on rebounds. But 
then, almost everything about 1 air- 
child is dilfcrcnl from what it seems. 
Around the campus he wears two pairs 
of sweat socks, boxer shorts over his 
jockey shorts, an undershirt and a bat- 
tered sweat shirt under a tab-collar dress 
shirt —and still manages to look skinny. 

.All the other Cougars arc as sneaky. 
BV \J opponents so far this year have not 
been able to scout l^layniaker-Guard Jelf 
Congdon bccausehise:irly-Cousy style of 
play still has them confused. Congdon 
stands ft feel I, weighs 195 pounds, sets 
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llic pulterns, di reels the hreak iiiui passes 
utT the hall %% ilh roughly ilie \eliKil> of a 
carhino sliot. ‘Xgainsl Sania Clara and 
Ohio Slate he hit most of his targets 
(plus a t'es^ of (he spectators) on a dead 
run. threw a couple of passes into the 
rafters and on one kc\ plav doubled up 
the referee with a hard shot to the stom- 
ach. The bench includes C enter 

C raig Ra>mond. who may be the <'nly 
()-fool-ll plaver left in America who is 
not quite good enough to mtike a first 
team. Head C'oach Stan Watts, an out- 
wardly calm man full of inner demons, 
admits that his boss are still ragged. 
"But they have the spark.” he sa>s. "The 
spark of greatness. If they ever really 



catch lire they w ill burn the ground bare 
for miles around." 

In the Cougar dressing room lair- 
child daubs green skm lubricant on Ins 
blistered ankles, pastes patches of ban- 
dages over the ointment, tapes thick felt 
pads to the bottoms of his feet and then 
plasters a big paddcij bandage across 
his kidneys. "We play rough.” he ex- 
plains. "But we're not worried about 
this season. Not worried. .After every 
game I just quietly go to bed. and I 
shake until 2 o'clock and then I go to 
sleep." 

There is reason to believe that Coach 


\Satts shakes until at least 4 o'cltsck. 
This growing lighting mood is some- 
thing new to Brigham Young Univer- 
sity . The school has sat tightly and quiet- 
ly for years because it has wanted it that 
way. U is an all-Mormon school, and 
the Mormons had enough trouble with 
the rest of the eouniry back m the days 
of cowboys and Indians, lyiiciiings and 
religious perscculit>n. The sclum! was 
founded in a mood of seclusion and 
peace, and that's the way it has been. 

Brigham Young lies hidden in foot- 
hills. with Utah's Wasatch Mountains 
on one side and several thousand acres 
of peaceful valley on the other side, and 
somew here dow n there is a v illage called 
Pleas;int Cirove. It figures. The 17.S00 
BYU students never stir up trouble, and 
they would not dream of staging a dem- 
onstration for civil rights. .Xside from 
basketball, last month was about as 
w ild as it gels: one undergraduate stayed 
in a dormitory shower for 47 hours and 
claimed a new record for this sort of 
thing. Of course, it may be a little early 
in the season to claim a iiaiion.il cham- 
pionship for that. too. 

In the athletic ollice. I’ublicisl Dave 
Schulihess leans back and looks out his 
window at the changing classes. I'hcrc 
arc no signs, but the students are all 
walking on the sidewalks and not on 
the grass. It IS a conditioned B> I reflex. 
"Sometimes it gets m» peaceful here." 
s;iys Dave gravely, "that weaker pro- 
fessors have been known to crack under 
the lack of pressure. Thev come running 
into the dean's ofliee and scream some- 
thing like. Where's the action?* and 
threaten to resign." W hen this hapivens 
the standard procedure is to send the 
prof outside just at dusk to watch the 
sun selling behind Mount Timpanogos. 
which lies huge and still tveyond the new 
dormitories and football stadium. I ook- 
ing at the mountain never fails to bring 
on a feeling of great inner calm, and 
over the years it has saved the school 
millions of dollars in salaries. 

But money has never been much of a 
problem anyway. Mormons pride them- 
selves on heing a thrifty folk the steady 
members give 10'; of their income to 
the church— and they arc funncling mil- 
lions of dollars into the B\'U building 
program. "Hvcrywherc you look you 
sec S5 million units." says Schullhcss. 
The athletic plant covers exactly one 
mile of new construction, and it may 
not stop until it reaches the slate line. 


There are a new held house, football 
stadium, physical education building 
and indoor baseball diamond, and the 
indoor track has 1 10 yards of straight- 
away before it curves. 

With all this, the school wants win- 
ners. President hrncst L. Wilkinson— 
who is 66 years old. has had a heart 
attack and still docs 50 push-ups every 
morning before breakfast — is the driving 
force behind the ID L' change. At one 
point tun too long ago he wanted every- 
body to ride bicycles around the campus 
to slay healthy, but now that is not 
enough. In recent years he has discovered 
sports and has panicked the athletic 
stalT. W ilkinson took to firing coaches — 
he may be the champion of the West at 
tiring them— and then sidelined the ath- 
letic director to a new job that is about 
the equivalent of passing out towels, lie 
brought in a new man who is listed as 
athletic director but who is referred to 
as the chief executioner. 

"Wc participate in nine sports here." 
s;ivs W. I loyd Millet, the new athletic 
director. "Wc arc going out for all nine 
of them to win. I ooiball has been at a 
low ebb. Well, all that will change, 'tes. 
sir. Wc have a new coach. We have a 
new wrestling coach and a new swim- 
ming coach. loo. ,\iui biiskelball will be 
belter from now on. . . ." 

.\nd in his smaller oflicc ne.xi door 
Coach Walts sits and worries and often 
looks up at his oil painting. It shows 
two cougars — the mountain-lion symbol 
is all over the campus— in a sedate pose. 
One is slaiiding. the other has its paws 
tucked under like a pussycat. There is a 
cougar oil painting in the new allilclic 
director's oflicc. too. It shows two cou- 
gars who havejusi killed a deer, and one 
of them is busily tearing out its entrails. 
There is a lot of blood. 

"Sometimes I wonder about all this." 
say.s Walts, poking moodily at the papers 
on liis desk. "The pressure is on to pro- 
duce a winner, and they say that if I do 
not. this is my List year. How's that for 
pressure? The students, the faculty, the 
alumni arc after me. and it's ruining mv 
health. Some of the alumni members 
give us something like S25 a year, and 
they want to run the team. Why don't 
I start Raymond with l airchild? Why 
don't 1 play them both in a high-low 
post?" Watts peers over the top of his 
glasses. He dresses in a suit-aiid-dark-tie 
style that might be called early Kiwan- 
ian, and he is one of the last of the real 


gtfiillctniin ctnichcs. "I hii%c given ihis 
school 16 good vcars.” he conlinucs. 
"And now this. I have a vcar-lo-vcar 
contract. At most schools this size they 
give you a thrcc-to-liv e-year contract and 
you don’t have to listen to the howls 
of the alumni. I almost quit last year, 
but then I totik another look al these 
kids, rhey are potentially the best ever. 
So I decided to stay on once more around 
to see if I am over the hill or not. We 
could do it this year. You knovs" —swear- 
ing comes hard for Watts, and he search- 
es his mind for something blasphemous 
— "you know. I'd like to produce a con- 
ference champ. possibly ;i national cham- 
pion. and then tell them all to go to. 
uh. hell.” 

Watts has produced three conference 
lillists and one NIT winner in his 16 
years at Hrigham Young, but the last 
seven years have been lean. Last season 
the Cougars were third in the W.AC: 
they were second the year before that 
and second the year before that. Now 
the squeeze is tightening as eonferenee 
play nears. Watts has I airchild, who 
w.mis to be an .Ml-.Aineriea in spite of 
that sleepy-eyed stance. He has Ray- 
mond. who is playing better and more 
each game, and Congdon, who is learn- 
ing to throw the hall away less often. The 
nine others arc adding poise. 

in the team dressing room Watts 
chalks out the plays on the board and 
goes through the standard Brigham 
Young University pregumc ritual. "Let's 
go out there and be vicious," he says 
profcssoriallv . "That doesn't mean dirty. 
Just vicious. Vicious, vicious, vicious. 
•\ny volunteers for prayers'?” 

The coach and Cougars all kneel on 
the tile floor in the pile of orange peels 
and bandages and towels with Brigham 
Vouiig stenciled across them in blue. 
"Heavenly 1 ather." begins one of the 
students, "we thank Thee for these (Inc. 
healthy bodies." Out on the lield-house 
floor the band is thumping and those 
lovely girls arc twirling and the sound 
of the cheering comes through the walls, 
"And. please, keep us safe from injury 
and protect our opponents." the student 
finishes. They all rise, cheering, and head 
out for another game. This may be the 
year for Brigham ^'oung. the year for 
u natuvnal something. The potential is 
there. The pressure is on. 

And after every game Stan Watts goes 
outside, alone, and looks at that crazy 
mountain. eno 
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CRUISING THE AISLES 



It is boat^show time again fnom London to Los Angslos, and in hall a hundred cities 
between these extrentes landsmen will face perils In the aisles they never will find 
afloat. As Artist Roy McKie suggests below, a satlorman needs an understanding 
companion when he enters the door, preferably one wise in the ways of the sea and 
the salesman. Once he takes the plunge, there Is no turning back; he is committed. No 
landlubber has ever gone to a boat show and emerged entirely content with the land. 
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/l you can drive a car. you can drive 
a boat, the salesman is saying. Ac- 
tually it will be easier on the water; 
atl Hiose people won't be in the way. 


Only gods get to go aboard the big 
boats, but luuioc wttl vnn mat tbmt 
paradise. In a minute, he's going to 
gel his arm stuck in that exhaust pipe. 



centjnuAd 



like to round the Horn in a tale. 

That motor generates plenty of horse- 
power for the skipper, but if those cur- 
tains don't come In the mate's favorite 
shade of blue the whole deal Is off. 




ORUtStMG THE AiSLES 






To the intefested novice nothing is 
more fascinating than the subtle skills 
nf the saiforman. These two appren- 
tices could go* on tying knots forever. 


Terrible things can happen to a neg- 
lected bottom. Some people may even 
be persuaded to buy antifoulanis be- 
fore they remember they have no boat. 











T lx obscr^iuioa posl I picked lo wuicli lUc 
hiiltle WHS uhoul halfway l>ctwccM a rail- 
road Nard and llic plateau on which the op- 
posing armies were dcplosed. I had lo snuinl 
to see through the blue ha/e and intermilieni 
pulTs of smoke that lloated across the terrain. 
Somc of ihe iroops lo ihe easi were about to 
haul an artillers piece over a bridge, and be- 
hind them a group of cavalrsmen was prepar- 
ing to charge- To ilie west, the euems had con- 
cealed some of hrs men in a pass behind a 
mountain. It iKciirrcd to me that I was one of 
the few war correspondents in history whoever 
had Ix’en afforded such a slendid panoramic 
view of an engagement, and again I peered 
through ms glasses at the troops moving into 
position. 

The men looked vei> small at that distance. 

1 or that matter, ihev looked very small up 
close, for each was onl> 1 ... inches tall. 1 heir 
battlefield was a 5-hv-y-fooi piece of green- 
painted plvwood set atop a pool table. The 
blue ha/e came from a gel placed over a Hood- 
light b\ a photographer, ami the smoke came 
from a smoke-piU appavants made for him by 
a friend in the S[H;ciat rffects department at 
N IK‘-T\ . 1 he rolling slock in the railroad yard 
behiiid me w as all l.ioncl. mv obscrv ation post 
was an aluminum tubular kitchen chair and 
111 ) glasses were not held but nose. 1 was in 
Bristol. Conn, to cover a war g;imc that was 
about to I'lc played by two devotees of lhi.s 
lillle-known sport, the brothers Bob and Char- 
lie Sweet {Icin. 

1‘residenl of llie North Side Bank, a graduate 
of Washington and lee (he played ..mimivj 


A LITTLE 
WAR CAN BE 
A LOT OF 


FUN 


by RICHARD GEHMAN 


When collectors of military miniatures— 
toy soldiers — get together, vast armies 
mobilize, whole villages are assembled 
and history's famous battles blaze again 
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giKird there on a Southern Conference 
chanif)ionship team in 1934), Charlie 
S'vcct is a 50-ycar-old ouldoorsman 
whose husky body imprisons, allliough 
not very ctTcctively. the spirit of a boy. 
For ycar.s he took time otf from his va- 
rious civic activities (he is on viriuaily 
every public-minded committee in Bris- 
tol) to make model aircraft, both gas- 
and rubber-band-powered, as well as 
model boats, trains and other toys. As 
a boy he h.td played with tin or lead 
soldiers, and around 1950 he found him- 
self thinking that it might be fun to play 
with them again. 

Today Charlie Sweet is one of the 
foremost collectors of tin soldiers — or 
military miniatures, as they are called 
more formally — in the country, He owns 
around 6.(KK) figures, most of which he 
designed, cast and painted in his base- 
ment workshop. Sweet is just one of ap- 
proximately lO.tXM) collectors, a figure 
vouched for by Jack Scruby of Visalia. 
Calif., a military-miniature manufactur- 
er who also serses as a kind of informa- 
tion center for this breed of hobbyist. 
•‘Collectors are di% ided into three major 
categories." Scruby Siiid recently. "There 
are those who just collect soldiers — some 
of the more famous ones arc C hurchill. 
Fisenhower. the writer James Jones. 
Douglas f-airbanks Jr. and King harouk- 
Then there arc those who get their kicks 
out of making their own figures, usually 
in plaster-of-paris molds, casting them 
in lead and painting them— or who just 
like to paint the unpainted figures I 
make -and sell. Finally, there arc those 
who play war games with them, Some 
collectors have really tremendous ar- 
mies. Leon Chodnicki of Baltimore has 
more than 40.0(X) ligiircs. and Gus Han- 
sen of Chicago has at least that many 
also." 

The idea of grown men playing with 
tin soldiers strikes some people as a trifle 
ludicrous, which may be one reason why 
some collectors in various cities have 
handed together in self-defensive clubs 
and discussion groups. One of the most 
active, founded in 1940, is the Miniature 
Figure Collectors of America, w hich has 
around 300 members "in the United 
States and the rest of the world," ac 
cording to Arthur Ftchells, former presi- 
dent. Its home base is Philadelphia. An- 
other active group is the Miniatures Mili- 
tarias, with headquarters in Los Ange- 
les. There also arc organized clubs in 


Fngland, Fiance. Germany, Italy and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The collectors are, as the English ones 
would say. terribly keen on their hobby. 
They read and lend each other books 
on military history and tactics, they read 
papers on famous engagements, they 
display and view old prints of battles 
and men at arms and, above all, they 
bring, handle, examine (often with a 
magnifying glass), criticize and some- 
times even admire each other’s figures. 
They speak in solemn tones of the giants 
among the makers of miniatures: of Wil- 
liam Courtenay, Charles Stadden. the 
lirm of Greenwood and Ball, and Com- 
mander Ping. These are all revered Fng- 
lish miniaturists. An Arthur htchells. re- 
turning from a vacation in Europe, will 
tell his fellow clubmen that he spent 
most of his time looking at and buying 
figures, and that the French ones made 
by I)es Fontaines are now so well done 
they can bring up to SI50 apiece. It is 
not unusual for the dedicated, and af- 
fluent, coflcclor to sivend STS for a single 
piece. It would be hard to get a really 
good Courtenay, such as a niountod 
knight with movable arms and a mova- 
ble visor on his helmet and perhaps a 
sword that can be taken out of its sheath, 
for less than that. 


C ommander l*jng is the enigma of the 
collectors' world. Considering his 
gift for sculpture and detail, and the proj- 
ects he is willing to undertake (he has 
done several sets of all the rulers of Eng- 
land), his prices are ridiculously low . But 
Ping is not especially interested in mon- 
ey: he is more concerned w ith historical 
accuracy. He sits with his wife, who helps 
him. in his small house in the ancient 
village of Milbournc Port. Dorset, turn- 
ing out soldiers by the score for around 
SI I apiece, each one east and painted by 
hand. try never to do the same one 
twice.” he says, (in commission he will 
do nonmilitary figures: Sir Laurence 
Olivier costumed as Richard 111. Robert 
MorIcy as Nero, Jackie Gleason as Reg- 
gie Van Gleason and an Ernest Heming- 
way coming out of a tiny jungle with a 
bunch of bananas in one hand and a 
bottle of gin aloft in the other. 

The acknowledged master of Ameri- 
can craftsmen is William Imrie of Rich- 
mond Hill, N.Y., who at one time con- 
centrated on making expensive single 


figures that rivaled Courtenay’s but 
now' mass-produces his soldiers and sells 
them unpainted, as Jack Scruby dws. 
Both produce castings from virtually 
every period and military organization 
in history: their catalogs contain hun- 
dreds of items, and they constantly are 
adding to them. "I sell around 70.ti(K) 
castings per year." Scruby s;iys with an 
alloy of regret and pride in his voice, 
for what began as a hoboy has gradual- 
ly become a business. "1 hardly ever get 
lime to play with my own collection 
any more." he adds, wistfully. Many 
collectors take Scruby ’sand Imrie's cast- 
ings and alter their positions or change 
them in other ways; the resulting figures 
are called "conversions." 

Scruby declares that, of all the collec- 
tors. those who play war games -he 
calls them "war gamers"— are the most 
enthusiastic. Some light with each other 
in person across a table, and some light 
by mail, as chess fanatics do. And some 
even tight alone: a British collector. Li- 
onel Tarr. has invented a solitaire war 
game. 

Of all the tabletop generals now in 
eonipclition, none is more dedicated than 
The Boy President of the North Side 
Bank. C harlic Sweet. Collectors in the 
eastern U.S. acknowledge that his col- 
lection. which embraces Courtenays, 
Imrics and other famous names but 
which mainly is made up of Charlie 
Sweets, is one of the best extant in terms 
of craftsmanship, aulhcnlic detail and 
variety. His men have won many awards 
at the annual conventions of the Minia- 
ture Figure (.'ollectors of America, and 
the shelves of his study are swarming 
with foot soldiers, artillerymen, grena- 
diers. cavalrymen and other bearers of 
arms — so many of them that it comes 
as a shock to the visitor when he says. 
"These arc only the very good ones. 
I have thousands more slowed away in 
boxes." 

Sweet takes understandable pride in 
showing olf his collection. "Right here's 
part of the Battle of Hastings 1 made a 
few years ago along with an Army offi- 
cer friend of mine. Bill Greer." he told 
me, pointing to a bloody skirmish on 
one shelf. "Bill made the Saxons. I made 
the Normans. First we did the basic 
research, and then we wrote back and 
forth and did our men in coniplcmentarv 
battle positions. See that Saxon over 
there'.' He's just thrown hisballle-ax.and 


this NoniKin right here's just litken it 
right in the hciid. 

like the colorful periods." he went 
on. •■Here are some Roman legion- 
naires, and here arc some of Hannibal's 
Carthaginians— see. they're riding ele- 
phants. This thing right here I'm proud 
of. It's the very earliest tank, the first 
wheeled war vehicle, from Sumcria. 
about 2000 B.C. And over there arc 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks. Crusad- 
ers, Persians. Medes. franks. Moslems. 
Huns. Goths. Here's something I get a 
kick out of. Von Steuben teaching the 
American Colonials how to drill. There's 
Napoleon and all his marshals. I've got 
nearly all the Union and Confederate 
troops, armies of the I rcnch Revolu- 
tion — well, without bragging. I guess 
there's just no period in history I don't 
have represented.” 

The figures at first seem to be of many 
different sizes, but this illusion results 
from Sweet's hav ing deployed his troops 
in no special order. There are two types 
of soldiers. Hats and Rounds. Hats are 
two-dimensional, thinner than dimes. and 
their features can be seen only from 
either side. Rounds arc fully three-di- 
mensional little men. Most of the su- 
perior craftsmen in this country prefer 
to make Rounds. 

As Charlie Sweet was giving me this 
technical data he was leading the way 
to his basement, which looked a good 
deal like Santa's Workshop. At the bot- 
tom of the -Stairs was the railroad men- 
tioned previously, a permanent layout 
on a plywood table. Gas-model aircraft 
hung on strings from the ceiling. Boxes 
of games were slacked in every corner. 
There were two glass candv-slorc eases, 
each crammed with at least as many 
soldiers us I had seen in his study, farther 
back in the basement was a workbench 
on which were scaltcrcd at least 300 
soldicrs-in-work, "I make ’em six at a 
time.” Charlie said. "Six is my unit for 
war games. .Some guys use four men 
per unit. Some mount the units on little 
trays, or glue 'em to cardboard strips 
so they can move all the men in a unit 
at one time. 1 prefer to keep my men 
separate from each other, Makes 'em 
more mobile.” 

In the center of the room was the pool 
table, now covered by tltc war game's 
plywood board, which had been marked 
off into six-inch squares. On it Charlie 
had placed model houses to sintulaic a 


village, strips of patver to designate roads 
and rivers, small bridges, some plywood 
hills and sponge-rubber trees and a 
crudely painted backdrop of mountains 
and paslureland. "The average war 
gamer uses a playing held a little smaller 
than this, usually one 8 by 4 feet.” Char- 
lie s;iid. ''You couldn't very well use one 
much bigger, because you've got to be 
able to lean across it to move your 
men. and running around to the other 
side would take too much time. Also 
the bigger you get. and the more soldiers 
you use, you get into a thing where you 
can't handle all your irotips in the time 
you get tor one move. 

"Some fellows play on the lloor, some 
play on maps. I like to play on this be- 
cause the houses, trees and all make it 
more realistic — but I know a lot who 
just put down cardboard squares and 
mark them ‘village’ or 'mountain’ and 
have just as much fun. After all. it's the 
strategy that counts.” 

Bob Sweet arrived, fight years young- 
er than Clnirlie, he is a "minor evecu- 
live" — his term — for an insurance com- 
pany in Hartford. A well-built man with 


a thick crew cut and a mustache, Rob 
was a fencing champion at Colorado 
College, a guard on the football team and 
a Marine otTiccr in World War II. He is 
not a military-miniature collector, but 
he fights Charlie about once a month, 
mainly after hunting season ends and 
before fishing season begins. The two 
men like to watch the professional foot- 
ball games on Sunday afternoons, and 
afterward they usually retire to the base- 
ment and all-out war. 

"This game of ours just sort of grew." 
Charlie Sweet said. "I or example. 1 
don’t know of anybody else who uses 
one of these" — he held up a kitchen 
stove timer — "to time his moves, fach 
player gets three minutes to move as 
many of his men as he can according to 
the rules. We move ’em «inc or two 
squares at a time, in any direction, de- 
pending on what kind of pieces they 
are. Cavalry moves two. foot soldiers 
one. except on roads, where the moves 
arc doubled. There arc other rules for 
the movement of artillery, howitzers 
and whatever else you have, 't'ou keep 
moving until you get into range of each 



THE CHASE IS ON US a Rrilish tlragoon inatlc by \\ illium Imric piirvucv his American comiicr- 
pari, Imric is one of lU.tXlO U.S. collectors, some of whom own as many as 4n.(KKl troops. 
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Other. Then, after you've taken sour 
three-minute move, if you're in range, 
you fire. You roll dice, and the number 
that comes up tells sou if you've hit or 
missed." 

"Range IS determined bs these sticks." 
Bob Ssseei said, holding up sticks of 
vary ing lengths. "Ritle range is one foot, 
or two squares. There arc other ranges 
for grenade-throwers, cavalrymen and 
so on, Ifsour man is the stick's distance 
away from an enemy, he can tire, that 
is. roll the dice and look up the number 
in the lire table we've prepared. That 
tells whether he's killed the enemy." 

"Lveept in the case of artillery Char- 
lie said, evcitcmeni beginning to edge 
into his voice. "VN hen the artillery gets 
into range, we take the piece that goes 
along with the artillery men i>lf the bsiard 
and substilulc this. " He held up a small 
cannon with a spring action. "This fires 
a Q-Tip. Wherever that Q-Tip lands, we 
cover It with a cardboard circle, or a 
wire one. The men inside that circle are 
killed. VSe also have circles for melees. 
W hen two or more men get w ithin range 
of each other, you have a melee situa- 
tion. so we take out the melee circle 
and pul it over 'em. and the ones inside 
on the opposing army are the ones yi u 
can kill." 

As he spoke he began taking hoses of 
soldiers down otT the shelves, setting 
some aside for himself and passing oth- 
ers to Bob. "We think the war game is 
superior to chess." Charlie continued, 
evangelically. "After all. chess is played 
on a board that never varies, with the 
same amount of men every time. But 
the variations on war games are limited 
only by your imagination- Joseph 
Morschauser. a writer who is a big war- 
game fan. wrote a book two years ago 
setting down basic rules. But you can 
make up your own. lo play the game 
properly . you have to have a good know l- 
edge of the abilities of your pieces, his- 
torically speaking, a good memory for 
the correct military moves involved and 
a foundation in military tactics. .Also 
you have to be able to lake advantage of 
the breaks, good and bad. 

' Ihe first thing you must decide is 
what period you're going to play in. 
Civil War. World War I. I hen you de- 
cide whether or not you want to relight 
a real battle and if you do you set up 
your terrain and men accordingly, as 
they actually were in history. This is fun 


—depending on the skill of the players, 
you can change history. The Confeder- 
ates might win at Cettysburg. or you 
could have Alcvandcr the Circat in a 
complete rout at one of the battles he 
won. Or you can select your period of 
history, set up some terrain at random, 
pul an even number of men on each side 
and light, with the object being to kill as 
many men as you can within a given 
time. f)r you can start with some defi- 
nite objective in mind. One side can be 
trying to take a hill or a town held by 
the other. Some guys fight campaigns 
that is. several ditferenl battles w iih one 
objective. I fought one by mail not long 
ago. We used medieval troops. Hach of 
us had a kingdom and forces of his ow n. 
We made the moves on master maps. It 
lasted about nine months in all. 

"Another time. Bob and I foiiglu an 
embarkation an evacuation by sea. It 
was a Ounkirk set in Revolutionary 
limes. It was my Job to see if 1 could gel 
all my men dow n to the dock and out to 


sea before he could overrun and destroy 
me. He was much heavier than I was, 
One lime he won and the oilier time I 
did I got away, that is." 

By then he and Bob each had about a 
do/cn hoses of soldiers in front of him. 
'This is going to be a Revolutionary 
battle tonight." Charlie said. "I happen 
to luive a complete set of every outfit 
that was in that war. on both sides. We 
won't use 'em all m the game there 
vv«uildn'i be room to put them on the 
table- But we ll use a good many. It will 
be an imaginary battle that could have 
happened in. oh. 1779 or 1780. You can 
see the terrain we've laid out relatively 
open farmland, with a few rolling hills, 
one large mountain, a couple of streams 
with bridges over ihcm and a hamlet at 
the crossroads it's terrain much like 
that of sections of New Jersey. Pennsyl- 
vania or the Virginia horse country where 
most of the major battles of the Revolu- 
tion. evccpl Saratoga, were fought. 

"The situation is this. The British have 


THE FOCUS OF BATTLE Is ihc wolijcn hrid^v. on winch one .irm> h.i\ nioiiiilcd ;i camion. 
Wurc arc osualb I'outhi with colkciors MaiioiicJ on opposite Miles of a lahlc covcrcil wiih 
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decided lo make a major cfTort to lake 
the crossroads town of New Tilsbury. 
or course, there's no such town; I Just 
made up the name. The main roads from 
the New tngbnd colonies to the south- 
ern ones cross here, and if the British 
can lake it they will cut the colonies al- 
most in half. In order to make the battle 
tonight more or less even, we’re giving 
the Americans an unusually strong force 
compared to what they’ve had thus far 
in the war. The I'rench alliance has re- 
sulted in our troops bemg well-fed and 
outfitted. Von Steuben’s hard work in 
training and drilling has had its effect, 
and the Colonial line troops now have 
sufTicienl strength to meet the British in 
the open. Also the hussars of l.au/un’s 
Legion have joined the cavalry, and the 
infantry has been strengthened b> the 
veteran Gatinois Grenadiers. 

■’Our situation is this as we begin: the 
armies on both the British and -American 
sides have encamped in the woods and 
fields around New Ti!sbur>'. and presum- 


authcniic scenery, although wmc cnihusi- 
a.sts fight b> mail and still others fight alone. 



ably action commences with the dawn.” 

With that. Charlie and Bob picked up 
a piece of plywood. 4 by 5 feet, and set it 
on its edge exactly in the middle of the 
pool-table field to act as a wall that 
would keep each from seeing how the 
other was setting up his troops and guns. 
They began opening the boxes in which 
the various units were resting on cotton. 
The figures were all handmade by Char- 
lie. Each outfit consisted of six identical 
men. and each man was painted in de- 
tail, conforming lo the standard work. 
Lefferts’ Vnifonm of ilw Amcihan, 
iiriti.sh, Fn-mh anil Cenmn Avmics in 
fill' IVar of fill' Aniaictin Rwohnion. 

The Sweet brothers were almost grim 
as they set out the liny figures. They did 
not look in the least like little boys. 
The job look them nearly half an hour, 
during which Charlie kept up a running 
explanation of various technical rules. 
When they were finished they removed 
the wall, and each observed the posi- 
tions the other had taken. 

The men rolled dice for high number. 
Bob won. Charlie set the kitchen stove 
timer, and Bob immediately began mov- 
ing his British forces a square or two 
squares at a time, according to the rules. 
He proceeded cautiously, moving only 
his infantrymen and holding his cavalry 
back. Nor did he touch the reserves he 
had placed behind the mountain. 

Charlie, when it was hvs turn, brought 
out his navy artillery boldly, moving 
both gun crews toward the two small 
bridges. On the next turn Bob brought 
up his artillcr>, and on his fourth turn 
he tried a shot. He missed. Meanwhile 
Charlie was advancing all his lines stead- 
ily. mounting his two field pieces on the 
small bridges and preparing for his first 
artillery barrage. 

Charlie had been killing Bob's men 
all along, and with his first navy gun 
shot from the bridge he knocked out 1 1 
more. Bob then had a total of 20 dead, 
and Charlie had yet lo lose a man. 

"He look the chance that he could get 
his men into action faster than 1 could 
by keeping them bunched together." 
Charlie said. "I kept mine in extended 
order. Harder to hit that way. Now you 
can begin lo see how the whole thing 
ties into reality.” 

Bob began to bring up his cavalry, but 
it was a futile move. Charlie’s two big 
guns dominated the action. By the sev- 
enth move it became clear that the older 


brother was going to take the crossroads 
and win no matter how long the game 
would last. I ventured to express that 
opinion, but Charlie said, as thvvugh 
icluctant to believe he had won and 
the game was over, "No. no. no, I 
wouldn’t say that— he's still got his 
iroops back there behind the mountain. 
Hasn’t brvHight them into action vet." 

"Yes, but you've knivcked out both 
my gun crews." Bob said, glumly. 

Almost against my w ill I found myself 
fascinated by the game, wishing I could 
move the brightly uniformed little pieces 
around the table. The two hours it took 
Charlie finally to decimate Bob's forces 
and gain control of the crucial cross- 
roads passed quickly. 

"Not much point in going on." Boh 
said, at length, after Charlie had killed 
seven more of his cavalrymen. By then 
he had lost 5.^ men to Charlie's 1 1. Char- 
lie’s men all were in strategic positions 
.tround the crossroads, ready lo hold off 
any onslaught. ’'It wouldn't do me much 
good even if 1 called up my reserves." 
Bob said. 

"No. I guess there isn't any reason to 
go on." Charlie said, but there was no 
triumph in his lone; he obviously would 
have been happier if the game had not 
been so one-sided. "If you'd just been 
more blamed careful in the beginning. 
Bob. you'd have had a belter chance. 
Even if you bring those men out from 
behind the mountain in a final charge. 
I've got enough strength to beat you off." 

Disappointedly, the two men began 
packing up their soldiers in the cotlon- 
lincd boxes. Later, as uc all were having 
a postbatile drink. Charlie s;>id. "When 
I first started playing war games, a lot 
of my friends around here in Bristol 
thought I was doing it because of my 
three sons. Well. I know it may sound 
silly to some people, but I wasn't doing 
.my such thing. Everybody lo his own 
taste. I say. Many men I know love 
soldiers and would enjoy playing with 
them but won’t admit it. Also it's an 
instructive game. You learn a lot of 
history playing it. And you learn to 
use your wits. loo. As far as I'm con- 
cerned. I'd much rather move a sol- 
dier on a tabletop than run a model 
railroad. It's a fascinating game— and 
anybody who says it’s childish, why. he 
just plain dixisn't know what he’s talk- 
ing about. Would you call Winston 
Churchill childish?" end 
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When your little girl re- 
minds you to fasten your 
seat belt . . . 

When you think of 
Smokey Bear, and drown 
your campfire . . . 

\\ hen you see someone 
walk over to a litter bas- 
ket and drop in a gum 
wrapper, . . 

When you are asked to 
support Radio Free Europe, 
Red Cross, Higher Educa- 
tion— or are encouraged 
to save by buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds . . . 

. . . that’s the pow er of ad- 
vertising at work— public 
service advertising, pre- 
pared free of charge by The 
Advertising Council. It’s a 
voluntary gift to America 
by U.S. business. 


There are all kinds of ways to 
gel things done. 

You can coerce people, force 
them, penalize them heavily 
for disobedience. 

Or you can show people that 
something is worth doing, keep 
them reminded to do sonie- 
ihing about it. 

And. in America, that 
method works, i-'or 23 years 
now. The Advertising Council 
has been proving that it works. 
Through the use of advertis- 
ing. with its unique ability to 
gel results, changes have been 
brought about to benefit the 
whole nation. 

What the Council is . . . 


women donate time and elfort 
to create the Council's adver- 
tising messages. Magazines, 
newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion stations, networks and 
sponsors, transit and outdoor 
advertising companies all do- 
nate free time and space to keep 
those messages in your mind. 

Last year time and space 
worth more than S230 million 
was contributed. 

. . . and what it does for you 

Look at the symbols on these 
pages. Each one of them 
stands for a current Adver- 
tising Council cfTori. Each one 
represents a cause that is more 
successful because of the work 


The Advertising Council is a 
non-profit, non-partisan 
organization that exists only 
for public service. It started 
right after Pearl Harbor, and. 
In war and peace, has helped 
solve more problems and serve 
more people, than any other 
single private institution, be- 
fore or since. 

And this advertising space 
doesn't cost vou a cent! All of 
the support The Advertising 
Council gives to public serv ice 
causes is made possible by con- 
tributions of men. materials 
and money from American 
business. 

Advertising agency men and 


The Advertising Council does 
to enlist public support for it. 

Because these causes suc- 
ceed. Americans are healthier, 
safer, stronger, bolter in- 
formed. riie United Slates is a 
belter country, a better place 
for you and your family to live. 

Uncommon advertising, 
working for the common good, 
is one of the great social inven- 
tions of our lime. Its power 
for good is something new and 
hopeful in the world. 

Next time you sec the little 
circle with the crossed .sword 
and quill, let it remind you 
of the human bene- 
fits of this work. 


m 


The Advertising Council 


/or piihlic service 


If you would like to know more about thl> work, write for a free booklet 
to The Advertising Council, 35 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 
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PEOPLE 


Long otic of the mosi proficiem 
skiers in the jet set. Lunce Re* 
scntlow. heir to lots of Wool- 
worth's nickels and dimes, for- 
got whal gocth before a fall. 
Trying to impress his new’ wife, 
Actress Cheryl Holdridgc. on 
the slopes. Revenilow felt an 
understandable urge to brava- 
do. That was his first mistake. 
His second was reminding 
friends of his 12 years of skiing 
without an injury. Moments af- 
ter that bit of self-congratulation 
Rcventlow pushed olTdownCal- 
ifornia's Mammoth Mountain, 
ended soon afterward in Santa 
Monica's St. John's Hospital 
with a fractured left leg. 

Whoever started the scurrilous 
rumor that Notre Dame Coach 
.\ra Parseghian's mother kept 
him in curls and a dress until he 
was 6 years old had belter slay 
out of Akron. Mrs. Michael Par- 
seghian can be tierce when she's 
mad. even at age 66. "1 wouldn't 
have done that to Ara." she pro- 
tests. “Sure, I wanted a girl and 
did keep him in dresses when he 
was a baby {below), but we had 
his haircut and Ara started wear- 
ing clothes just like all the other 
boys when he was 2." 
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Jake l.aMottn was in Baltimore, 
explaining how he came to write 
an autobiography. “One day 1 
was home doing nothing." said 
the former middleweight cham- 
pion. “All of a sudden 1 told my 
wife. ‘Be quiet, don't talk no 
more.' Then 1 wrote my life sto- 
ry in four days and two nights." 
LuMotta claims Universal and 
MGM want to make a film of 
the book. "The movie will 
open." s;iys Jake, “when I am 
a kid in The Bronx. It's early 
morning. 1 am hungry. I see a 
bookmaker I know. I sneak up 
behind him and hit him over the 
head three times with a rolled- 
up newspaper. He slumps to the 
ground. I take his pocketbook 
and run. I stop and drop the pa- 
per in a giiltcr. A pipe rolls out. 

I open the wallet. There's noth- 
ing in it. This always preys on 
my mind, and when I become a 
fighter I don't care how much 
punishment 1 take. One day 1 
win the title and they throw me 
a big reception. I see this guy 1 
hit at the party. He had never 
been killctl." The autobiogra- 
pher paused for cfTed. “How 
about that?" he stiid. "That's 
only pan of the story." 

Down tast Humorist John 
ffuuld applied last week to the 
selectmen of Lisbon Tails, Me. 
for a special permit to carry a 
slingshot. The selectmen took 
the application as a joke, but 
Gould insisted that for once he 
was being quite serious. Then 
the town fathers looked up the 
law and found that Maine spe- 
cifically considers the slingshot 
a dangerous wcapHin. Carrying 
one concealed on the person is 
a violation subject to line or 
imprisonment. Not wanting 
such a fate to befall the town’s 
top celebrity, the Lisbon Falls 
selectmen convened in special 
session to grant Author Gould 
his permit. 

U was almost like being back 
in the *20s. what with a member 
of the British royal family fall- 
ing off a horse. But where the 
Prince of Wales used to do it 


by accident, his sister-in-law. the 
Duchess of Gloucester, did it 
on purptisc. Unable to restrain 
a new mount with more deter- 
mination than ability in its head- 
long rush toward a high wire 
fence, the doughty duchess delib- 
erately dove off. badly straining 
her knee. She celebrated her 63rd 
birthday ChrLstmas Day wearing 
a cast from ankle to (high. 

Walter (Frit?) Mondale. Min- 
nesota's new Senator and suc- 
cessor to Hubert Humphrey, is 
ju.si one more product of a law 
office that coliccied athletes and 
spawned political celebrities. 
From the Minneapolis firm of 
Larson. Loevinger. Lindquist. 
Freeman & Fraser have come 
former Minnesota Govemorand 
present Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman, a Gopher 
quarterback inthe 1930s; Federal 
Judge Karl Larson, one of the 
Twin Chics' ranking amateur 
golfers for years; and Congress- 
man Donald Fraser, former 
Minnesota swimmer. Mondale 
himself captained his high schwl 
football and basketball teams as 
a 145-pound halfback and guard. 
His basketball team missed go- 
ing to the state tournament only 
because another of its stars was 
injured feeding the hogs. 

The best thing Yogi Berra ever 
did for Yankee Infielder Phil 
Linz was to end his famous har- 
monica solo. Because of the at- 
tendant publicity. Lin/ is nego- 
tiating with a number of com- 
panies interested in manufactur- 
ing a harmonica shaped like a 
baseball bat and hearing Lin/'s 
signuiurc.The deal already looks 
“fantastic," says Phil, but he's 
not signing any contracts until 
the price gets even belter. One 
reason is that the Yankee front 
office doesn't like the arrange- 
ment. much preferring that ev- 
eryone forget the whole incident. 
Yogi, however, approves. “The 
day after the harmonica thing.” 
says l.inz, “Yogi told me to take 
advantage of the publicity if I 
could. Heck, we're such good 
friends we're liable to wind up 


partners." Lin/ envisions bill- 
boards depicting Berra restrain- 
ing himself with a bottle of Yoo 
H(X> while Phil hits flat notes on 
his harmonica. “I can see the 
caption now." he says. "Don't 
blow your top, just drink our 
pop." 

When unlucky-in-lovc Princess 
Anne, daughter of the Comte de 
Paris, finally announced her en- 
gagement to Prince Juan Carlos 
de Borbr’vn y Horbon, noonc gave 
the mode of courtship enough 
credit. According to official re- 
leases. the courting was con- 
ducted largely on horseback, a 
most romantic venue. Anne 
spent much of her summer at 
Ciudad Real, the royal digs near 
Toledo, and Carlos left his bank- 
clerking in Madrid to join her 
there for many a summer after- 
noon of equestrian adventure. 
Since the marriage would unite 
royal houses pretending to the 
thrones of France and Spain, it 
wasa cicarcasc of two kingdoms 
fora horse. 

There has been a lot of talk 
about what's wrong with base- 
ball but, according to Fidel Cas- 
tro. it's capitalism. To remedy 
this defect, the Maximum Um- 
pire installed his old University 
of Havana teammate Jose Lla- 
nusa as director of the Cuban 
Sports Institute. In that capacity 
Llanusa has just announced that 
C'uba will take it upon herself to 
teach b.iscball to the comrades 
in China, the Soviet Union and 
North Vietnam. One of Llanu- 
sa's objectives is to replenish 
Cuba's all-bui-cxiinct supply 
of overseas competition. “Our 
problem." explains Llanusa in 
Marxist dialectic accented with 
Spanish dialect, “is that we arc 
gelling too good. Only United 
States professionals are belter 
and we arc not going to be playing 
them. We have made great prog- 
ress. Our ballplayers are better 
because they have a better al- 
titude. Before the revolution all 
they thought about was money, 
and then they would gamble it 
away." 



Cobras win the Grand Touring Class at Sebring, LeMans & Bridgehampton. tr « aocw* 

Follow the experts- 
a I ways ask for CASTROL by name. 


CASTROL Wins U.S. Road Racing Crown. 

Manufacturer's Championship goes to 
Shelby American Ford Cobra. 


BASKETBALL/FrartA- Deford 


Abe Lemons and 
his poor oh 
hongry farm boys 

This country slicker from Cotton County recruits 
his lanky Chiefs with burgers and orange slush 
and produces strong teams that are fun to watch 



T he funniest man in basketball is Abe 
Lemons, the coaeh at Oklahoma 
City Unisersity. Lemons is lanky, nat- 
urally folksy and garrulous. He prefaces 
a reference to almost everybody with 
"or," but he never talks about himself 
in the third jTerson— "oP Abe"— the way 
other cracker-barrel stiges do. In fact, 
l.emons is genuine enough to still be 
wearing galluses ("Remember, we was 
always sayin': you got sour galluses 
crossed") like all the barefoot boys used 
to back in Walters. Okla.. in Cotton 
County, down by the Red River. It was 
the Depression when A. EL Lemons Jr. 
grew up in Walters, so he really is by Will 
Rogers out of The Ontpi's of Wi alh. But 
there is a strain of Park Avenue hillbilly 
here. ttw. 

Lemonswears sharpeiothes and a dia- 
mond ring, and when he walks he often 
jingicjangles the loose change in his 
piX'kct. He has arranged a schedule for 
his team (and himself) that is as classy 
as anyone's. This year it includes Hawaii. 
Miami and New Orleans, with other 
big<ity stops in between. W hen Lemons 
first contracted to play Miami lie sug- 
gested to Coach Bruce Hale: ‘T et's play 
a homc-and-homc scries, but let’s play 
'em both at your place." 

"This is my metropolitan schedule." 
Lemons siiys. "I ain't much for them lit- 


tle-bitty places you got to swap planes 
to get to. And I couldn’t be in no con- 
ference. Why. there arc places you just 
don't wiuu to come back to." 

Wherever they are playing, however. 
Lemons’ teams arc unprcdictably excit- 
ing. They throw up a cursory defense, 
but shoot often and from all over. They 
are also invariably chock-full ot color- 
ful characters. One w as even voted cam- 
pus queen with the slogan, "Ain't he 
sexy, ain't he nice'.’ Don’t vote once, you 
vote twice." The current team is typi- 
cal. featuring a 7-footcr who sometimes 
plays guard, a full-blooded Delaware In- 
dian. a line-drive shooter named Charley 
"Big Game" Hunter and one player 
Lemons signed up when he s;iw him 
literally jump right out of his shoes at a 
high school practice. The freshman team 
includes someone called Poor Dev il and 
three players from Rwky. Okla. (pop. 
350), where Lemons has already uncov- 
ered two .All-Americas ( Bud Koper and 
Gary Hill). 

Lemons' teams are almost entirely 
made up of small-town players that no- 
body else wanted — or even knew about. 
Many of them arc attracted by l.emons’ 
own experience as a runil and indigent 
youth. The team is called the Chiefs and 
at least one Indian is usually around. 
(Lemons himself is one-eighth Cher- 


okee.) “These bndins fouled up our 
whole program." Lemons explained 
once. "We had this course in basket- 
weavin' that we enrolled our players in. 
but these two tndins got the curve up 
so high, the others were dunkin’ out." 

Last year’s starting lineup was with- 
out a redskin but was the tallest team 
in collegiate basketball history, averag- 
ing 6 feel T•:^. This year l.emonscan start 
a crew averaging 6 feet 8-, and heclaims 
he has the tallest bench. He likes height, 
and he once just missed getting a 7- 
foot-3 player, The boy’s name was Lem. 
and Fd Nall, the OCU sports informa- 
tion director, found him picking cotton 
somewhere back in the sticks. Nall 
allied up l.emons — who immediately 
named the boy "Lem the Stem"— and 
then Lem was spirited off to Oklahoma 
City. Lem did not look too bright, so for 
openers l.emons asked Nall if Lem could 
read and write. Nall stiid he was pretty 
sure, because Lem had looked at a news- 
paper in the car. "Did he stiy anything?" 
Lemons asked. Nail said yes, Lem had. 
in fact, spoken once. Apparently refer- 
ring to the price of potatoes, Lem had 
siiid. "Ain't 'taters high?" That was all, 
The next day. mercifully, l.em’s mother 
called up and told Lemons: "Lem says 
he don't want to go to no school." 

Lemons’ most successful recruiting 
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coup was the landing of Hub Reed, his 
first of three AlI-Americas. *‘F'arm bovs 
git all embarrassed by this recruitin’ 
fuss.” Abe says. "Why. 1 recruited Hub 
just fishin' and with orange slush. 1 still 
think you cain’t do no l^etter than a 
grape sody and a hamburger. See. ham- 
burgers was a real treat back in Walters. 
If you had the meat, you didn’t have 
no buns, so they wasn't real hamburgers. 
Anyway. Hub dropped by to sec me 
one day after lie graduated from high 
school, and I’m up at the gym. ’Shore 
I’ll go tishin*. Hub.’ I said, though I 
ain’t much for fishin’. I cain't stand m>- 
sclf that long. Well, w hen wc come back, 
the g)m has burned down. That sorta 
look the edge off ihangs. 

"But Huh never changed his mind 
abtiul cornin’ to OCU. Thai's the way 
it was in the country, A man's word was 
evcr'lhin’. Why. my daddy paid for a 
dead cow once ’cause he had agreed to 
buy that ol' cow before it died so quick. 
Before the NCAA made me sign all 
these contracts, the only agreement I had 
with a boy was a handsbaVe. Some of 
them thought they was smart to get it 
written out and shore I give it to ’em. 
'Course, they didn’t know they was bet- 
ter off with Just a handshake. To me. 
a handshake was a four->ear obligation. 
A contract was written just for one. 

"A lot of 'these big schools don’t 
bother with these ol’ farm boys. But 
these squirrels from the small towns, 
they ain't had no competition. You 
don’t know how good they are. And 
they Iveen playing varsity all along. In 
the cities, some gangliiV oV boy w ith po- 
tential don't gel a chance ’cause some 
boy more mature just gets there ahead 
of him. He’s stronger, but he ain’t goin’ 
to get no better. 

"Luckiest ihang ever liappcncd to me 
was 1 failed eighth grade, I grew late, 
and the only year I played was when I 
was 19. that extra year. If I hadn’t oC 
failed eighth grade. I never would of 
played on the leam, .ind I’d be back 
sweepin’ the streets in Walters now,” 
Lemons has not forgotten Walters, nor 
that possibility. His student manager is 
invariably from there, on a basketball 
scholarship, and he is usually the son of 
an old friend. 

Lemons himself won a scholarship to 
Southwestern Oklahoma ("My daddy 
had two dollars and he give me one when 
I left"), where he lived on mayonnaise 
and mustard sandwiches. Food is not 


something Lemons worries about. .All- 
.Amcrica Reed ate pics before a game. 
All-America Koper ate cheeseburgers. 
".All these poor of farm boys of mine 
are hongry. They're like chickens— turn 
on the lights and they start eatin’. But 
when some of these squirrels come to me 
and want to cat like Huh. I tell ’em to 
gel their scorin’ average up ’fore they 
start eatin’ what they want." 

Lemons left Southwestern after a year 
to become an officer in the merchant 
marine. First, he had tried the Air Fmrce. 
"Well, this ol' boy said. ’You got to 
have a name.’ And I said. ’My name is 
A.t.’ He said. ‘That ain’t no name, it’s 
just letters.' But it was good enough for 
my daddy, and when they give it to me 
they didn't count on any squirrelly com- 
plications. There wasn't no C’oinmoon- 
ists to worry about. So how you gonna 
forge a birth certificate? I went back and 
wrote a ‘b’ in between the ’a’ and the 
’c.' I thought on it later. I could have pul 
a ‘c’ in and been ‘Ace.’ " 

After the war. Lemons got married 
(he and his pretty wife Betty Jo have 
two daughters) and somehow- ended up 
at Oklahoma C ity as a 24-year-old fresh- 
man. He became the school’s career high 
scorer (7.1 points per game), and then 
was appointed assistant coach at gradu- 
ation. Hewas named head coach in 1955. 
His teams of small-town boys have since 
won more ihan 60',' of the games on 



their far-flung schedule. Four of the nine 
Lemons teams have made the NCA.A 
tournament, one the NIT. This year's 
team is off to a bright 7 1 start. 

Friends say that Lemons has mel- 
lowed, but he is so naturally quick and 
witty that he can be brutally sarcastic 
when he wants to turn his humor in that 
direction. He saves most of his cynicism 
for officials now. Lemons loses as hard 
as any coach, the only difference being 
that he will usually come up with some 
quips to stitisfy the press (and compli- 
mcnl his opponent). 

In the OCU student union— where 
l.emons spends some time almost every 
da> . bantering with the students — CJuard 
Dick Bagby came up to him recently 
and reported he had a cold. "That's 
probably a draft from all them ol’ bo>s 
rushin* past you with the ball." Lemons 
said. Then Ciar>' Gray, the IJelaware. 
came by and said he had a cold too. 
"Good." Lemons said, confounding 
Gray. "Lndins play best with colds." 
"Yeah?" asked Gray, a smart young 
prelaw student who should not have 
been fooled so easily even momentari- 
ly. <jray introduced his father, who com- 
plained that his son had not played 
enough in the last game. "NShy, Mr. 
Gray.’’ Abe said, "if you’d just lolc me 
> ou’d come up here to sec yore bov pla>. 
I would of plavcd Jiiiii the whole game. 
Why, you just should of tole me." 

"You got to be careful with parents." 
•Abe explained later. "'Vou tell ’em their 
ol’ boy is good, thev be in the next 
mornin' with their feet up on yore desk. 
The worst is the mothers, if they ever 
light into you. Now this one come at me 
once, ’cause her bov lost a tooth in prac- 
tice. And I tole her what happened. 1 
said, her little-bitty boy had come up 
behind this big ‘un with the hall and 
shoved him. and so the big 'un just 
turned around and there goes the tooth. 
’Now. ma’am.' I said. ‘I had lolc yore 
boy, stay away from the big 'un w hen he 
has the ball.’ Bui she was still mad. If a 
coachin’ job ever opens up at the or- 
phans' home. I’m goin' to take it." 

But he won’t. Abe Lemons has turned 
down other offers so he could stay at 
OCU. where he is also his own athletic 
director and .secretary and sweeps out 
his own otlice. He may be the happiest 
coach in America as well as the fun- 
niest. "This game ain't gotten too squir- 
rclly for us country boys yet," .Abe 
Sitys. 6NO 
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BR\DGE / Char/es Goren 


Some who cannot see, see best 


louring Iasi >c.ir*s Summer National. 

play in ihc icam eveiu was running 
very late lU some tables despite the pleas 
of the tournamcnl directors. To empha- 
size the point, the lights in the ballroom 
were turned out for a few moments. As 
anguished cries arose. Dr. Lois Weber, 
a Chicago chiropractor whose secing-cyc 
dog has learned his way around at bridge 
loiirnamenK. asked the others at the 
table what had happened, 

“Good!" she said when she heard the 
explanation, “Now we're even. 1 et's go 
right on playing." 

Dr. Weber i.s one of several blind 
players who. using llrailled cards, base 
won expert ranking. Of ibcsc. the best 
known is Dr. .Arthur M. I^sc a practicing 
osteopath in Charlotte. N.C. Dr. Dye 
is the llrsi blind player to achieve the 
rank of Life Master, highest rating of the 
American Contract Bridge League. 

Most players are aided in keeping 
track of cards that have been played by 
a process of visual memory. The picture 
of each trick is stored away in the ittind 
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and can be summoned back by the player 
who wishes to stop and take snKk. Thus, 
a good player is careful to watch every 
card played because he knt»wsthe axiom; 
“You ainnot remember what you did 
not sec," 't'et there are some players, 
such as Dr. Dye. who cannot sec and 
still manage to remember clearly which 
cards have been played. They do it with 
their cars and lingertips and rarely do 


they need to ask what cards arc left in 
dummy. This week's hand shows Dr. 
Dye's skill. 

After West opened the bidding with 
one heart. Dr. Dye, silting South, 
reached a contract of four spades. West 
led his top diamonds. Dr. Dye rufling 
the third round. He then crossed to dum- 
my's king of clubs and linessed against 
Last for the jack of trumps, a play that 
was suggested by Last's known short- 
age in hearts. When the linesse won. he 
continued with three more high trumps 
to exhaust bast. 

I>r, Dye now considered lu«> plans 
that might bring home his contract. The 
ttrst was to play two more rounds of 
clubs, in hopes that West vvtnild have to 
win the third club trick and lead away 
from his king of hearts. Hut West had 
thought a moment before playing the 
Jack of clubs on declarer's lead to dum- 
my's king. Lbilcss he had begun with all 
ihrcc missing honors in clubs, he would 
be able to e.scape the endplay by drop- 
ping the itueen under South's ucc. And 
hud he held all three honors, he might 
have dumped the queen of clubs on the 
third lead of spades and jettisoned the 
10 when South led a fourth trump. So 
Dr. Dye discarded ihi.s plan and turned 
his consideration to Ihc heart suit. 

It was possible, though hardly likely, 
that Last had started willt the lone king 
of hearts. Mathematically more attract- 
ive was the chance that he had either the 
singleton jack or 10. On this reasoning. 
South led ilie queen of hearts. West cov- 
ered with the king and declarer played 
low from dummy, listening eagerly for 
Last to name the card he would play to 
the trick. 

\Mtcn L.ast called "the jack." Dr. Dye 
was home. I le won the return of the club 
queen with his ace. led a heart toward 
dummy and successfully t’messed the y. 
The ace of hearts prov ided a discard for 
his remaining club, and the blind expert 
had brouglit home his contract just as if 
he had seen every card in Ihc opptvnenls’ 
hands. end 
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GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 


A fine adjustment for the finicky piayer 


Thtt flcxibUily of cJub shafts is usually rated in 
four categories; A for whippy. R for regular. S 
for stiff and X for extra stiff. Or. as my company. 
MacGregor, docs it: 3 for whippy, 2 for regular. 
I for stiff and X for extra stiff. When a golfer 
buys a new set of clubs he will be asked which 
rating he prefers. For the weekend player, greater 
whippincss will prixfuce greater distance, but at 
the cost of accuracy. In general, if you arc be- 
tween I S and 35 years old and break 90 you can 
function best with the S shaft, but each player 
must decide for himself what he needs and pre- 
fers. There is one way. however, for an especially 
demanding golfer to come up with an excellent 
combination of shafts. My former golf coach at 


Ghio State. Bob Kepler, is one who employs this 
ingenious system. He figures that his long irons 
must supply distance, his short irons accuracy. 
In his woods he uses a stiff shaft, but in his long 
irons (Nos. 2 and 3) he has a whippy A shaft. 
With this shaft he is able to get more distance 
and a higher trajectory on his shots. In his mid- 
dle irons (Nos. 4 to 6) he uses an R shaft, and in 
his short irons, where accuracy is vital, he uses 
an S shaft. This is a very sound idea, though 
not many weekend golfers are going to be in 
a position to have clubs hand-tailored in this 
fashion. 1 myself employ yet another variation on 
Kepler's theme. I have had an X shaft taken from 
a driver, cut down and put in my pitching wedge. 




REGULAR SHAFT WHIPPY SHAFT 





TIME/LIFE 

NEWS SERVICE 


Rooftop view from Saigon; 
Official \ iew from Washington; 
World \ iew from New\brk. 


When Ngo Dinh Diem's governmeiU jell, more than a 
year ago. a TIME LIFE News Service correspondent 
watched the attack on the palace from a rooj'top less 
than 200 yards away. 

Yet TIME life's Washington staff turned up the 
hard news of the coup itself two hours before anything 
could gel through on the ticker from Saigon. 

By the time on-the-spot reports came through, biog- 
raphies of the new' government members were being 
assembled, and the story was taking shape. 

In New York, editors were getting reaction stories 
from the U.N.and from correspondents in other 
countries. 

This is how a news service works. .And the TIME 
l.IFE News service is the largest ncwsgaihcring force 
of any publication or radio-TV network in the world. 

There are 5(X) correspondents and stringers working 
out of 31 bureaus throughout the world. "Out of" is 
the expression because few of the slatf are e\er in the 
office at any given lime. Most arc on assignment. 

Most important stories— like a Saigon coup— will 
involve several bureaus and a great many people, and 
from their collective cIToris comes the linal story in all 
its dimensions. 

TIM E/Ll FF. News Service is an example of how Time 
Incorporated endeavors to bring information and un- 
derstanding to people everyw here. 

TIME/LIFE 
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Sun Valley has long been a glittering An)erican dream and a money loser. But now a pair 
of hardheaded California businessmen, Ed Heft) and Bill Janss, have come riding 

THE VALLEY OF FUN 

BY BOB OTTUM 


CONTINUED 


INTO I HI VALI.IA 



Sun I'ullcv uiiKicis the /<iiiioii\. inw-fanuiiis ami iiintl'aimni-- ilw \ear 
roiiml. Fi'-ln’riiian (anv C'oopi-r uin a /mfiiini \i\ifor in ii\ 


T O understand Sun S alles oncnuisl lirst appreciate that 
It is a ski resort \shere skiing ranks second, nta>hc 
c\en third. The salley is a lot of othei things; a Swiss vil- 
lage hidden up there somewhere in Idaho, a feeling, a 
ntood. girls in light pants, sleigh hells. Sonja Hcnie and 
an old concrete lodge. It is part of the American subcon- 
scious. and an\one who has ne\er been theie knows deep 
inside that one day he must sec Sun Valley, just as he must 
see the Washington Monument or (ireenwich Village. 1 he 
^alley is a glamorous playground, the iced l<i\iera of all 
U.S. resorts. Beautiful people cavort there. It has movie 
stars and those who look like movie stars. Austrain ski in- 
structors with white teeth and burnt umber faces, and pine 
trees with si'ft snow clinging to them. 

lor years .Sun Valley has been a very s|vccial place. 
The I nion Pacific Railroad built it. and Steve liannagan. 
the flack of all Hacks, made it a dream. He moved the 
sheep out and the eclebritics in, I rncsi Hemingway came, 
bought a home and did a lot of hunting, practically no 
skiing and an awful lot of drinking there. The valley be- 
came the backdrop for some of the most scenic and least 
dramatic movies over released. Claudette Colbert made it 
fashionable by coming there to shoot Slu- Mfl Ifini in 
Pan\, and Clenn Miller came with the band and played 
Ji Hiip/n’iu’il in Sun lalli’y while young Si*nja pranced 
around the rink in that MiilTy little ct'stume and those Nor- 
dic dimples. There were rich heiresses and poor heiresses 
and the Miami Reach girls who came to gamble and gel 
divorced. When Sun Valley opened in Hcccniher 1936. 
David (). Scl/nick belled Banker Charles i . Cilore in the 
eye, and Hannagan saw that it made all the wires. News- 
papers were big on that sort of thing, and the valley pro- 
duced copy for years. June Allyson and Burt Lancaster 
and Sam Ctoldwyn and l.ouis Armslrting played there. S <1 
did Robert Young. Tommy Hitchcock, the Studebakers 
and Clark Gable. Norma Shearer stayed on to marry Ski 
Instructor Marty Arroiigti, the lirst of many such interna- 
tional matciies. Parly girl Virginia Hill came and paid for 
everything with SUX) bills she carried around in a shoe 
box. The Shah of Iran skied at Sun Valley, accompanied 
by a bodyguard who toted a gun and fell dow n a lot. Lven- 
tually everybody who read papers or sang songs or went 
to movies somehow ended up with a piece of Sun Valley 
in his heart. 

Everything was serene at this snowbound stage setting 
until early last fall, when stories began going around that 
the Union Pacific — still the losing landlord of all this (m-- 
tniitlic/iki'il was getting out. The first rumor was that 
W alt Disney was buy ing the place ami in no lime Sun Valley 
would be transformed into Disneyland North. Residents 
shivered. Then it was announced, oflicially. that the Janss 
Corporation, a monster southern California land-develop- 
ing outfit, had bought the valley, and the residents fro/e 
with fear. ’'The queen is dead," one Northwest ski writer 
penned in despair. An epidemic of property-value stom- 
ach developed around Kelchum, the little town in the 
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vallcY. Mos ic Aclros A an Soihcrn, one ol lhc area’s scenic 
ssonders. gol righi on ihe phone and called the Janss peo- 
ple to demand assurance ihev were not going to install a 
slum nc\i to heralmost-Austrian chalet. Sun Valiev fanciers 
protested that theirs was a wcll-cslahlished emotional in- 
stitution and that >ou can’t just buy that sort of thing, 
even if you are a monster from Los -Angeles. 

But that was in the autumn. Now, with the fresh snow 
falling and the stretch pants stretching, it is clear that the 
«>ld queen of winter resorts is gmng to survive her rather 
unregal change of hands. The snug, all-enclosed atmosphere 
of the valley has not iliminished. The food is good. I he bell- 
boys at the Sun Valley Lodge are in new unironns. but as 
quick as ever. Lovely women still sweep through the lobby 
in cerise and mauve pants, trailing a trace of C luinel. There 
is sidl hot spiced tea in the afternoon, the ski instructors still 
make feminine liearts go clipiKty-glump and there still is 
music and dancing all night. So rewarding is the outlook, 
in fad. that some Sun Valley property owners have even 
begun talking in sweeping terms about this wonderful new 
company ("We were never really worried there. Nope. Not 
for a minute”) that is channeling more than S.^0 million 
into the resort and the Idaho economy. The estimates of the 
local residents may be a little high that much money 
would probably buy every (ireplug. house, picket fcnce. 
biiilding and pump handle in all of Kcichum- but such is 
the talk of a town so long turned inward from the rest of the 
world. 

VS'hut has set the worries of Sun V alley to rest is a con- 
frontation with the California monster that bought it and 
the discovery that Janss Corp. is really two craggy-faced 
men, bdwin and Bill Janss. who have both the means 
and the inteiiiion to care for the place dearly. The Janss 
brothers already have considerable ibird-gcneralion wealth, 
which they are building into a fourth-generation fortune. 
They own properties all over the place: a new resort spread 
in Hawaii: a city, some ranches, goll' courses and another 
resort in California; a mountain in Aspen, Colo. They 
regard themselves a.s "forward-thrust” businessmen, and 
tough ones. too. Vhis is the lirsl time they have ever bought 
a mood. 

(^nc crisp, dear day last month 1 d Janss flew into Hailey . 
Idaho m his SbO.OOO Cessna 310. and Bill Janss arrived 
from another direction in his own Cessna. They sloughed 
through the new snow to Sun Valley and looked around at 
Baldy Mountain with ns spider wch of ski runs, the tight 
little village, the grand old lodge. "All this.” said I’d, "is 
something wonderfully mysterious. I’m not quite sure we 
bought the res<ii-t. really. I can't esca|sc the feeling we are 
holding it in trust. This whole place has somehow been 
woven into the fabric of American life, li’.s a unique thing. 
Clive a thought-association test. Say 'ski resort' and people 
will answer 'Sua Valley.’ We can all fee! il. Somclimcs il 
snows pure nostalgia up here.” 

"There is a mood.” says Bill Janss. who has been hooked 
on Sim V'alley since he raced for the Harrinian Cup and 


I i iU’si /h iniiiyiyay. lu-rr \u'ili Son G/fgorv in I^JI. foiiiul the 
r«//cr Miiiiil his lustc for iroiufnilliiy in a \pccitil kirn! of placr- 

honeymooned there in 1940, "We bought a cluster of 
buildings and a Hair, and we inherited old Steve Hanna- 
gan’s legacy of sunshine cwi the snow and everybody stand- 
ing around in shorts all tanned and glistening. We started 
out a year ago to do an in-depth study on this place. We 
were consultants for L'nion Pacific. Then one day we realized 
the place was so [leiTect and had so much potential that 
we ought to buy it.” 

Others had tried to buy Sun Valley and had been turned 
aside by the railroad, which seemed to be eonienl with 
the rcstvrt as a guaranteed money-loser and ta)v write-olT. 
One Janss ollieial swears that L'nion Pacitic board meet- 
ings were always opened vviih the words. "Well, gentlemen, 
how nnieh shall we budget for our Sun V'alley losses this 
year'.’" When the railroad unexpectedly suggested the Janss 
brothers lake il over, there was no hesitation. "VVe had 
already sold ourselves on the deal.” says I d Janss. 

Together Ld and Bill Janss blond into the Sawtooth 
Mountain backdrop and semisweel Swiss architecture bet- 
ter than anybody since the mid-iy30s. when a young, slick- 
haired Avcrell Harrinian began to make things happen in 
Sun Valley. Id Janss. 50. has the look an advertising 
agency would build a campaign around— an air of relaxed 
authority. His face is jiermaiiently tanned and weaiher- 
ereased. his hair close-cropped and worn us though some- 
one had just walked through il. His shirts are mono- 
grammed at both chest and cuff, and his suits are clearly 
exivnsi\c but so ingeniously rumpled that he always man- 
ages to look as if he just stepped out of a train wreck. Bill is 
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four years younger and will achieve the full mountain-coun- 
try look in lime. But already he is pretty potent stuff. When 
he first arrived at the valley as co-owner the staff was un- 
derstandably solicitous and eager to make a good impres- 
sion. Dorice Taylor, chief of the publicity bureau, stepped 
up to say something appropriate and murmured instead. 
•'Why. he has the hlucxt eyes I have ever seen in my life." 

Thus suited bv nature to the Sun Valley mood and man- 
ner. the brothers began moving in on the main problem, 
how to pick the place up and point it in a new. monev mak- 
ing direction, yet make it appear as thiiugh not much had 
happened. This amounts to high-level financial plastic sur- 
gery. Sun Valley has plenty of land (4.X00 acres) in its 
mountain notch, The sun pours into it most of the time, 
and there are days, as Publicist flannagan promised, when 
everybody stands around in shorts and glistens. Baldy 
Mountain isalrcady well served by lifts and has widc-sweep- 
mg ski runs for intermediates and experts, while the hackers 
have a smaller mountain all to themselves. But many of the 
main trails get lumpy in heavy traffic, and by midaficrnoon 
on busy days the effect can be one of skiing off the side of 
a gigantic golf ball. Powder snow has always been in short 
supply at the valley Baldy faces the wrong way— but 
starting next season skiers are going to get this kind of snow. 
The powder-snow fields, some 1.000 acres of them, lie 
thick behind Baldy on the \S arm Springs Run, Janss path- 


finders have surveyed the section and mapped new ski 
trails. “The trees will be carefully trimmed out- not in the 
old^imc slash-a-trail style." says Rill Janss. "Wc will leave 
clusters of trees to add the element of seclusion and mystery 
for skiers." In the spring a S400.000 lift will link top and 
bottom. Other lifts and trails will interconnect the entire 
mountain area and. in seasons to come, skiers will he riding 
up to newly opened sections that fan out from all sides of 
the meadow lloor. 

first touches of the new proprietorship have already ap- 
peared on the hillsides w iih the installation of hot-air mit- 
ten and boot warmers, an idea the corporation stole from 
men's rooms everywhere. Sun \ alley offhandedly refers to 
them as "Nail biowers." a not-so-subliminal suggestion 
that it gets an awful lot colder in Colorado. New hooded 
capes have been added to each chair lift to keep upward- 
bound skiers warm, and the chairs have been upholstered 
with foam-rubber cushions. 

The brothers have been busy back at the village, loo. hv- 
crything has been repainted in soft loden greens and mus- 
tard tones, and the lobby of the lodge has been remodeled. 
Or one preseason inspection trip Bill Janss strolled down 
to the cavcriilike boiler room underneath the lodge and 
pronounced it just right for a rathskeller. He called in the 
decorator.s. ‘'Paini the ceiling blue,” he ordered. “E.xactly 
the color of this golf shin I have on." They mi.xcd up some 



The rolling riincliluiul a! on which Eil once phnetl funner, has heconw u u'lf-conluineti an 

where the Janss family on/u almost everything to the horizon. Ed's home is on a hill overlooking it all. 


paint and matched it. "Do not touch anything else." said 
Janss. "We'll screen off the boilers with big cloth panels and 
then shine spotlights on them so they show through. We 
will put in a bar — over there, against the wall — and serve 
beer and corned-beef sandwiches.” Brother Ed called up 
from Los Angeles. "You ever hear of a steel band?" he 
inquired. "1 have just heard the greatest one ever. They play 
Calypso and anything you want. 1 had them for a party at 
the house, and I've signed them for the season at Sun V'al- 
ley.” "fine," said Bill, "rvc got just the place for them to 
play." The whole thing is kooky enough to make the Boiler 
Room the Peppermint Lounge of the ski world. 

But the brothers still have a mountainful of problems 
ahead. For all its neo-European charm, Sun Valley has al- 
ways been hard to reach. In the Union Pacific's day it was 
called 2.618 rail miles from New York City. There has been 
air service, but none of the connections with the main in- 
coming flights to Salt Lake City. Twin Falls or Boise. 
Idaho have ever been very good. When asked by the Janss 
brothers about this, the airlines showed no desire to adjust 
their schedules. "NS'clI. now,” mused Bill (and i was one 
of those real loud muses that gets all the way to airline 
vice-presidents), "we could always buy our own airline and 
T’tt^'pVc v Mky." \Vic 

got much better. 

The Sun Valley sequence— study a property, buy it. treat 
it tenderly and make money from it— follows a Janss fam- 
ily method for hig business advancement that dates back to 
1899 and Peter Janss, who was Bill's and td’s grandfather 
and one of the West Coast’s first hig real estate whcclcr- 
dcalcrs. "Me was a country doctor, just a general practi- 
tioner, I think." says Bill Janss. "Sometimes he would take 
pieces of land for his fee. Then he began buying property 
east of Los Angeles. By 191 1 he had control of something 
like 47,000 acres in the San Fernando Valley and was an 
established figure." 

Dr. Peter had two sons, Harold and Fdwin Janss Sr., and 
he taught them well. Edwin became a doctor, and both he 
and Harold started using the land their father had ac- 
cumulated. By 1928 they were building Westwood V'illagc 
in Los Angeles, the nation's first planned "urban core" 
community. Then Dr. Edwin went north and talked the 
University of California into establishing UCLA in the 
village. "After that.” recalls Ed. "his civic duty was ful- 
filled, and the doctor bought UCLA a football team. I 
think they were a hunch of practically professional gorillas. 
He paid for their first season. He bought all (heir food and 
put them up at a military academy off the campus. 1 can't 
remember how they made out." Dr. Edwin also fathered 
Ed Jr. and Bill, and his family’s sense of enterprise was 
passed along to the brothers. 

Looking back on it. Ed says: "I had a real choice in life. 
1 could become cither a playboy or a dilettante. 1 went to 
Stanford for two years — where I organized the school's 
first ski team — and then I transferred to Davis Agricultural 
College. I was the only kid in school who operated a string 


of Thoroughbred racing horses on the side. I was 20 years 
old and 1 had 25 horses running. 1 was the youngest ow ner 
in the country. Those were pretty w ild days.” Wild perhaps, 
but routinely wild- Soon Ed was at loose ends. The family 
money was being channeled into stock investments. Father 
Fdwin was settling down. There wasn't anything to do. 

"I said to myscif, ‘Can you work?'” Ed recalls now. 
"And the answer was, ‘I don't know how,’ Well, then. ‘Can 
you farm?' I figured perhaps I could, so I moved out to the 
family ranch in Conejo Valley in Ventura County, about 
40 miles from Los Angeles. 1 didn't know anything about 
farming, really: but 1 had 10.000 acres and a maid and but- 
ler and breakfast in bed every morning, and 1 faked the 
rest. 1 used to say to my foreman. ‘WcM. what do you think 
we ought to do today?’ And he would reply. ’Oh. maybe 
we ought to plow.’ Or cut hay, or something like that. And 
I would say, ‘That sounds like a hell of an idea.' and that's 
how 1 learned to farm." 

TheConejo countrysidewas gentle and rolling. It was like 
the homestead scene, in a thousand cowboy movies where 
Dad steps down from the covered wagon, squints out at 
the mountains and lowlands and decides that this must be 
the place. It was so lush and so slow that it exhausted Ed 
tatS-y. Uw. A’Tigt'.'i?, was jsssv e>5 

hills, looking in his direction. So in 1957 Ed built some 
houses in Conejo- 

"People bought them right away." Ed recalls with great 
siitisfaciion. ‘‘They seemed to want to settle there. 1 found 
another .50 acres of land, bought it at S500 an acre and 
divided it into 96 lots. I sold— get this — I sold the lots for 
S3.5(X) each in one day. One day. That was the fastest 
quarter million I ever made." 

Brother Bill, meanwhile, had been following an indc- 
isendent course. He went to Stanford, skied in Europe, 
raced at Sun Valley and was picked as an aUcrnaic on the 
U.S. Olympic team in 1940, the year the Games were can- 
celed because of the war. Bill eventually moved to Thermal. 
Calif, to operate one of the family holdings, a eallle-fceding 
station, and became an educated, bluc-c>cd, rich cow- 
puncher. ("You know what?" says Bill. "Those were won- 
derful da)s. I u-sed to get out there on horses and move 
those cows around. 1 mean really punch the bounders. But 
I never have time to ride any more.") One day Uncle Harold, 
who was beginning to feci that Janss money unspent was 
Janss money saved, went over the cattle station's books 
and cracked, "What's this item here? F-ive dollars for a 
pair of spurs?" \^ ith that. Bill quit the family businesses 
until the day came in 1954 when Dr. Edwin. Ed and Bill 
bought out Uncle Harold by selling \N'estwood N'illage and 
paying him off in cash. Now Bill was back into the family 
operations. 

Expansion began in all directions. Conejo became a self- 
contained city with its own business area and own sewer 
plant. The whole operation set some kind of record for 
California zoning procedures, and other realtors moved 
in around the fringes to get some share of the enormous 
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profits. Bui guess who they must pay to hook into the 
sewer lines? 

When Dr. Edwin retired, the third generation was replay- 
ing chc theme of the lirst two. “Dad was a little worried 
about the new portent of aggressiveness that we were show- 
ing.” says Ed with a smile. And when Ed himself went 
over the books one day and saw that Bill had bought, not 
a S5 pair of spurs, but a 4.000-acre ranch in Aspen. Colo., — 
he didn't say a word. "I suspected it wasn't for cattle," 
he admits. 

The 4,000 acres gave the brothers access to H.OOO addi- 
tional acres of skiing mountain, the biggest such spread in 
North America. They call it Snow mass, and in another year 
it will be developed as a multimillion-dollar project in the 
Aspen complex. A complete Janss village will go into the 
high mountain slope: ski lodges, hotels, shops, homesites, 
cash registers. The Aspen Ski Corporation, recognizing its 
big new neighbor, has put Bill on its board of directors. 
“I think maybe they wanted to know what 1 was up to.” 
he says. They know now. 

The monster, Janss Corporation, is producing other lit- 
tle monsters, too. At Kaanapali Beach on Maui the broth- 
ers arc building a S60 million resort, moving beaches, 
converting swamps into softly lighted lagoons (“You can 
light a lagoon at night. You can’t light the ocean.” Ed 
points out maltcr-of-factly) and installing an I.S-hole golf 
course. They have chosen the symbol of a happy w hale for 
this whale-size resort. (The Janss brothers are big on sym- 
bols.) In August of this year Ed and Bill bought 4.600 acres 
at Lake Nacimiento. near Paso Robles, Calif., for still an- 
other resort, and they hold options on 35,000 more acres 
of California land that is tagged for future development. 

Even the cattle-feeding business, now the biggest of its 
kind in the country, is making money. “And to think they 
used to call me Crazy Bill,” says Bill, who is doing a S15 
million-a-ycar volume making skinny cows fat. It is not an 
easy operation. The jet set gathers for golf and tennis in 
Palm Springs and El Dorado, a few miles across the valley 
Boor, and a strong wind from the stockyards can make 
a millionaire's eyes water and ruin his game. Bill has solved 
that. He has installed high, reedlike tubes over the yards 
and he pumps ivcrfumc through them. "It really works." he 
explains. “It erases everything. One day we mixed up a 
batch of My Vice, or something like that, and it wafted 
over there aiuJ I hate to think what happened.” 

Bill is actually perfuming his own home, for he lives in 
Palm Springs in a long, low, native-stone, polishcd-wood- 
arvd-glass house lucked into the mountainside. He and wife 
Anne also keep an apartment in Los Angeles and arc build- 
ing a' home in Aspen. One of Janss’s two daughters is a 
Stanford sophomore and a son is propping at Exeter. Bill 
commutes among all of these sites in his Cessna, setting 
it on course with the automatic pilot and using the flight 
time to read mail and write letters. 

Ed Janss and his wife Virginia live at the Conejo ranch 
in a rambling home on a high bluff overlooking their city, 


their golf course and their stables— he still runs horses and. 
like all Janss cntcrpri.ses. the stable pays its own way. The 
house rambles because Virginia has remodeled it every year 
for 20 years, and now it sprawls in a full circle enclosing a 
patio and garden. 1 1 has live bedrooms and two living rooms 
and is so full of Ed's modern art collection — one of the 
best in the U.S. — that there arc original oils in all five bath- 
rooms. Ed recently put more pressure on the wall space by 
returning from New York with a Jackson Pollock worth 
S75.0(K) or more. So extensive are his modern art holdings 
thill some arc in traveling exhibits, the Pasadena Museum 
of Modern Art has others. Janss otiices around the world 
abound with even more and. finally. Ed's garage is littered 
with the overflow. 

Last year Ed and Bill Janss made themselves co-chairmen 
of the board of their corporation, and the man they made 
president. Vic Palmieri. states the credo of the entire opera- 
tion well. “It is quite simple.” he says. “Society is changing 
and its tastes are improving. It demands a new leisure set- 
ting. Urban anxiety is making resorts more important. We 
arc in a position to turn Janss Corporation's city-building 
capabilities into resort building. But in doing so, we do not 
intend to recreate the Miami Beach failure, that is, where 
people arc alternately fed to death and sunned to death. 

“The resort business until now has been too full of cl iches. 
Most land developers are doing little more than cutting up 
land in the old way. This is like breaking a trust for the 
future. Thus, when the Sun Valley purchase came up. it 
fitted directly into our master plan.” 

The Janss brothers say that the Sun Valley master plan 
includes much more than skiing. They envision a Sun Valley 
of the future that will l>e a cultural headquarters, an imel- 
lectiiul watering hole in the western mountains, it wilt bor- 
row from the Aspen Institute program in otTcring seminars 
and institutes as mental challenges for busincss-wcary exec- 
utives. and physical reconditioning as well. “The valley w ill 
change, but not outwardly.” says Palmieri. “In another 
year there will be 50 new cottages at the resort— completely 
blended into the background — and wc will have started on 
a golf course and a new scheme of .shopping centers. But 
the character will be preserved." 

Last month lid and Bill Janss passed their lirst Sun Valley 
character test. 

“I was in the Los Angeles oflice.’’ says Ed. “when one of 
the big Hollywood movie producers called. This producer 
knew we had bought the resort, and he said, ‘Eve got this 
great script for a Sun Valley movie, Ed baby. It will make 
Sun Valley more famous than ever.' Would I read the 
scenario and give the go-ahead? I told him to send it over. 

“The lirst page of the script described a Sun Valley set- 
ting. Then in strolls this bosomy blonde. She is wearing a 
sweater described as two sizes too small. She comes walk- 
ing by this ski rack and ” Ed smiles. “And I closed the 

script right there and rejected it. It is not the kind of mood, 
the kind of atmosphere, we want for Sun Valley. What are 
these people trying to do— ruin our beautiful image?” eno 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL ItlJSIOV u.in Ll\ of LTSCH gUIIK'. 

in>.rca'iiikt Il-jiI in the I ast in m\ itames. uhile 
stfLond-1'iiii.c Cl Nt. INS \1 I swept lnur of Inc 
games I he R.isals beat ilic Lakers 1 1 1 107 lOv.ar 
Kxhcriwm nude ^(i points, a career highi. then 
swamped the ktticks I .C' 10<. scoring '0 points m 
the linal guarler. l’)IILAl7i LI’HlA edged the VS ,ir- 
norv twice, I N 1 1 ^ and I H 1 1 I. and crushed the 

Angeles m 1,2 gaincsi. liut against that lhe> dioptsed 
lour other games SI VV > ( )RK. despite losing sis 
(sl nine, vontinuej tsi draw crowds with its Il,ish> 
r.Mikies and last-guarter heroics taitendanss' at Mad- 
ison Setuare Ciarden is up 10’, os er Iasi sear ). f he 
home-town Ians, howeser. did iiisl see the Knisks 
most escuing win. a 1 1 1 l 1,2 sic tors oss’r the Celtics 
111 I’rosidence, In the Western nisision 1 OS 
•VNtil t I S palled awa>. inercasiiig its lead to .t',i 
games as the second-place Hawks slimtpcd Ihc 
lakers won unis lour ol scsen, hut SI I Ol |S, 
placing wilhiHil high-sc-orine Hob I’ettit. who was 
out with a back miiirs. managed iic lake onis two ol' 
scecn. and ho h ii» wins were ocer the beat Knicks 
foach Harrs (lallalin was prompils hied "m the 
best imeiesis ol the H.ioks," and Ciiiard Kichic 
Coierin was named placcr-so.ish Ihird-pt.ice H\l - 
7IMI1RI cr,ickcd a hse-gamc losmg sircak bs de- 
leaimg the 7(Krs |4(L-| 21 1 and. enjosing it. went on 
isc win over ilie I'lstmis MM 'ft and the Kiticks 1 1-1 
ini'. Ihcn. sealing down, ihes split their nest i.so 
g.imes. I.sciicnicnt in S\N 1 RASt IS( O was not 
o'Cr the perlorntance ol the Warriors, hut ,ihoiil 
nimois that ihc leam owners were atv’ul to sell 
W lit C hamberlain for The 7-loiH- 1 v-enicr 

scored '112 pi'ints.ind grabhed 1^5 rcboiindsTor the 
W'.trriors in sesen games, but the leam hist hse s'l 
lliem and remained deep in last place. 

BOXING JOI V (il AHDillO oiilpomled Riib.n 
I artcr m I’lii adelphia's C unceniion I [all to retain 
his world middlewviglil hlle, I arier lost more than 
the light Ih-li'ie enieruig the ring he was oidercd to 
chase hiscarelullc groomed beard lest it scratch 
Ciiardello in a chiidi or gice him germs 

DOC SHOCM \ hound dog named Rlt'kS (’more 
l.rrm.illc known as C'li. C ourtcna> I lecthcol iil I’cn- 
ocworthi won hesi-m-show lor a record 2'tlh time 
ai ilie linens ( oimic kennel ( liib esent. The 4- 
\c-.i'-old wliiprcei look the same aw.tid at Wi'siiiuns. 
ter U'l I ebru.irs .tie will dele nd that ink its si month, 


FOOTBALL SI I til Ml \SI> shut out H.lhl- 
iiinrc 27 t) (pngi- si to wui the ehanipionship. the 
Hrowns' fourth m the SI I . but lirsi since l‘ivv, 
.\l I IH'I I \1 (i cem the Al I ch.impionship be 
K’aling San Diego, the best in the West. 2ll 7 (p</ee 
/■fi larlier the Hills clinched the I ,isiern Dicision 
title with a 2f 14 win ocer H.•sl,ln (Jaskiv keinp 
tompleied 1 2 passes lor 2Kfi sards i, In Ihe other hnal 
games o I Ihe regularsea win K ASS ASCITS ir.mnced 
Sew Sork 2J 7, o\kl \S1> edged the C h.irgcfs 
2 1-20 and HOL SIOS downed Denser .'4 I.S 
,\l 1 indisidiial inks lor 1‘>M were won be C OOkll 
CilIC HRISI, llullalo (rashiiig '*S1 cards i. I I S 
DAWSttS. k.msas ( Its (passing: 2. .179 sjTiIs lor 
10 IDs and an asvrage gam ol X.l sards i. lilSll 
C'M'I’I I I I ITI, Hosioii I scoring 1 pi mils, in- 
cluding 2< held goalsi, I HARI } A HI SSIliAS, 
M otic Ion l p.iss receptions 101 lor I ,C|i I s ,irds| .ind 
iifOKCii Ut-ASDA. Houston (pass comple- 
tions 2fi2 in Co5 alicmpisi. 

< ( >1 1 I ( 1 1 : In the Bluel'onnci Howl m Houston, 
Jeffs Rhome’s ivpicjllc spectacular passing |2^ 
s.impleiioiis n .'ft aciempis lor 2.^2 s.irdsi sparked 
I I I S A to .1 14 7 upset fcser Mosisoppi. Me.inwhilc. 
I I Al I w.iHojH'd West A irginia .'2 6 m Ihe l.iherlc 
llocci, plased indoors at ( onseniunt Hall in -At- 
lanlic- (ns. S.J (,|()R(,1A held lesas Tech to 
,ine tiisl down m ihe Inst tlitev peiiods, then 

siaced olT a surge be ilie Red Raiders m the lourih 
iliiarief to will 7 (I in the Sun llocci at Cl Paso. 
The SDR III deleaied the South twice, the lust 
lime I? 'll in Miami's Sl-iiiic <»ame on John 
ifuarte's lice-c.ird II) pass to his Notre Dame 
leamntaie. Jack Snow, c* nti onU lice scsoiidc re- 
maining, The ncsi Jas anolhec A ankee- leam bciil 
itie Relccls It' bin Montgomeic's Hhie-Ciras game 


HOCKEY 1 e.igiie-le.idiog AIDS TRIM del'eatcd the 
stumping R.ingers twice, beat and tied the Red 
AAings, then nvJ .mother with the Maple leals Rut 
like almost ccers other te.im m Ihc le.igue these dass. 
the C'an.idienc were no match lor CHIC ADD. losing 
n ' Ihe HIjck Hacsks, unbeaten in lOg.imes. won 
(ISC and Iced one as thee surged Irom loorih to sec- 
ond place, just two points out ol the lead. Ihe 
Hawks' liohhc Hull made his 2Vih goal in 'I games, 
and h's I'J-sc.if-old rookie hr.ilhcr. IX'nis scored hi' 
first iwii go.ils m Ic.igiic pl.i>. Di IRDII dropped 


1 iird place, Icci) points beh red Chcc.igo, winning 
iiiicc, losing two and ising one. The Red Wings' 
light csing, (lordic Howe. tina1l> scored a goal 
'.tiler a bfb-nimute dr> spell), his first since hre.ik- 
iisg ST.curice Richard's alltime SHI regul.st-seasssn 
scoring record on Nos cm her 14 I DRDS I O turn- 
bled into Tnurih place with one win. iwn Josses and 
• Cl lies but. even worse, the Alapic I e.ils lost ihc 
scisicvs oT their leading scorer, And> ll.iihgalc. who 
will be s'ul (tir tice weeks with a brisken thumb. 
S| W AORhs li'sl SIS oT seven gjincs, man.iging 
lo dcle.ii onJs ilie h.ipfcss llrums .' I), R.ingcr Doahe 
J, (sillies R/.tnte made '2 caiec and registered the 
62nd shutout oT lus Silt career, IIDSIOS upsei 
Dc’iroii 5 1 io break a sis-g.iiue wmlcss streak and 
deleaied Sew A's>rk 2 0 m a rough conic'i in MjJi 
son Sgiiare (i.irden, but Ihe R'liins were otherwise 
harmless, losing lour times, 

riicSOAIl I L'SIDS scored an K 2 w in oc er C recli- 
oslosakia and a 5 ' victors over Canada m the lirsi 
(cco rounds 111 the Intern. iiicui.il Hockes I'ctirii.i- 
meni in Color.ido Springs, ( icU>, 

Honse RACING Apprentice Mike Acne/ia waned 
along Ihe r.iil uni il deep m the si retch N’f ore pi.-l-- 
mg 1 oiiis Wollson's SPAHkI IS(, JOHSSA iSM 
ihrough a narrow opening to win Itse Alb, 675 L is 
oT Miami llc.ich Handicap al Iro.-k.il 

SKIING In (he lirsi iniernaiion-l races ,>r Hie 

in Sal il'lscre. I r.incc-'s m.isetick DUnipic sImo- 
Pion. I H ASi.OIS Host II I . won Ihe gi.nv 
join, slalom and combined. andC HKISIISI i.ii'i 
S('fil I took (he Wfsmen's sl.ilom Ihe ni!ur 
nets were Swiss I III K1 SI DHRICHI won Ihe 
women's giant si. lorn. I DI I M fill I IlKASI) v . 
combined and JDS \||SS< H the downhill. 

In the tirsl esent oT the Derntjn- Austrian ski |um|s-- 
ing loiirnameni (ilie oDiers wdl he held at (larmiscii- 
Paflcnkirclien, Innshrus k and llischolsholen i. Siu- 
wjs's 01,'nipi.in IDRCillR HK AS|>1 /.Al < . ds- 
Icaled imvrc than 7l> starters Irom 14 ii.ilions Rus- 
sia's I'sotr kos.ileiiko tini'lied second, and Ameri- 
ca's surpiising 1 k-se.ir-old, D.ise Hisks. was thud. 

SWIMMING America's Olsmpis golden h,.s. DOS 
S« IIOl I ASDI K cluifiied 141) meters tlifough Ihe 
hrins water ol M.irseille harbor to wm the C'hfi'l- 
ntas Cup race bs lour scc.inds Irom lus high schsu'l 
leamm.iie, (i.irs lim.in ol Sam.i I lar.i, I aiil Ai n i 
(oills.illes ol f r. trice fuusheJ luird. 

TENNIS The I s lawn Tcniiis fi 0 

lished Its naimn.il singles' r.inkmgs. In the meo - 
thsision DISSIS RaISIDS repl.icedilllck 
McklSl I A as So. I Mckinles w.is dropped to 
second, lollowed m orjei h< AKIIU R ASHI. 
I K ASK I RDl III ISDunsKcf S| St 1)1 I SAS- 
l A RIt Hi A moved into So. I m the women's d' 
vision, a position s.ic.iicd hs Darlene Hard, who 
turned pr.dessional. Ranked beliind Miss It ches 
were 111! Ill H AS Slot 1 1 1 I , ( A RDl I ( Al D- 
Wlll t.RAlHSIR, kARIN HASI/I SLi- 
M AS and ( ARDl II ASKS \Ut AMP 


MILEPOSTS RISK. SID Will) the end oT Ihe 
Isiotball se.ison came a rush ol encouraged dep,ir- 

lUI I II AKSl S, 47. loolhall couch al Lt I A. utter 
Ills second straight l.ismg season During I’)b4 ilie 
liruiiis allowed HI n sals 2 'b points, more ili.in aio 

S AMm'a"h Al DH.5ll.sojch of Ihe Houston O.ler . 
Named as llaugh's successor was Hugh lllonesi 
Taslor, 41, ft.s dclensise b.icklicid coaclt N.iine iil 
new I o.ich l.islors backheW replacement.’ Sani- 
ms ll.iugli. 

W AA si MARDIS, I', Sa.-.'s suscesslul t..oil-,, 1 
ci'acll (fisc victories osci Aiiiiv in siv scars us lieud 

(li’llRtti WH SOS, K|).co.ishol'llie Oeit HI I . i. 
.liter Owner AA dh.iiu ( l.is I urd lirc-d AA ilson s o. 


J All I D I ormer Heas v weig’ii llos-ng ( li.iinpioii 
SDNS A I ISI DS on suspicion of diuiiken drismg. 

SaMID -As Rhodes sdiol.ifs- Pnnceion All- 
America ll.iskelhall lorward Mill IIKADIIA 
and lotsihall Center MIKI SMIIII: Air C'.. 
Place Kicker IIAKl HOI AD-AA: and H.os.ou 
Musketban Capiain Mf Kl I McCI L Mi 
S AMI I) DDA I PI RRA , <4. .is .ilhictis >! 
s'l liowimg (irecn. alier winning his mil. M . 
American tooth, ill championship lor ilic uio" ' 
and cimipding a 77 -H) .A record. Succeeding P, 
as coach lus assistant. Rf 'tJl.R I M. liltlSD''- 


CREOITS 


’ • B. 9 

'0 13 . 15 - .1 

16 N- , 1- . 1 8, 19 • ‘ . 21 n 

. 1. , : ,. • ) I 76 29 r - r. 36 4l 

. 46, 47 52, 53 Ba- 

54, 55 ' • . d: 56. 59 .-h 60 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHARLEY WEDEMEY- 
ER. IS. iiiiarterback al 
Honoltilu's Puna loii 
Migli and the Aoiingcr 
hruilier of "Sijuifi'iiii' 
llc-rman." I‘J4S -Alt- 
-ADierii'd hjc'J. j| S( 
Mars's in California, 
scored twice in a plas- 
oll g.inie lo lead hit. 
leant lo vieior> over 
K dnieli.inii.'liu High. 



ANNE (Coco! GRAIYI, 
I ', a siiidcni at The Pto- 
fession.il Children's 
School 111 New lork 
t. Its. who li.is been lig- 
ure skaiint; Miice she 
was S and who prac- 
iisL's al leasi four hours 
.1 dav. gilded graccriil- 
Iv III the North Ailan- 
tic Junior Ladies' iiile 
III AAc'i Orange. N J. 



EDWIN M A LE Y, T'. 

ph>MCal liincsA insiruc 
tor with the Tamp.i 
Recreation lAc-parimem 
and a jinlo coi)t|seliior 
since lie W.IS Id. won ilu- 
ISlI-poiinsI litle in tlu- 
l lorida St.iie I oiirna- 
nteni in laitip.i. weiii 
on ui lake the overall 
championship for ihe 
siMh slraitthi vear. 


RANDYFLETCHER. 

h-lool senior forward 
on the Reliance iS. 
|),ik.i High haskeiball 
(cam. scored 6.' puinis 
Ion 2.' held goals and 1.' 

I fee i It rows 1 as his (can) 
deleaied Sinilh Dako- 
la ) raining School of 

Plank inioM db hTi'oriis 

lilih conscciilivc win of 
the season. 


OR. RUDOLPH STEIN- 
HA U S E R . a de ni IS [ 
Iron) Jiipilcr. I la. who 
■ c s to go deep-sea lish- 
mg 111 Ills spare iime. 
..iiighl siA saillish in 
two djAs Using J 211- 
pound lesi line to lop 
L'ompeiitors in ilic 
ighl-tack.lo sailfisli 
'oiirnamcni oil' Si.iarl. 


CHARLES (Mike) JA- 
COBSON 111 Copper 
Clil!', Oni.. sophomore 
right wingon Nlichigan 
Stale's hocko) team, 
shipped home ihrec 
goals 111 <)l) seconds — 
one of Che f.isiest hai 
irick« t'n collegiaie his- 
lors— -as Ihe Spartans 
overpowered AAjseon- 
sin ‘J- 2. 


Basketball’s Week 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 

A team /lull grabs more rehoiiiul\ than it\ opponent often grabs victory us well. That 
last tseek. svlwii CIsile l.ee of WintlerhUi lied a school record sviih ’A rehoimds. the 
Commodores came from 1 1 points behind to defeat Miami oj Ohio 74 bS. San Fran- 
cisco's mi/ii'iiffii Dons domiiHiied the hoards 5H rebounds Jo 3fi and heat Utah State 
f(6-7f. Those teams that did not rebound so wefl siitlered the con.sei/iiences, and no one 
-suHered more -for a while— than (Oregon Coach Siese Relko. After mo humiliating 
home-court losses to Kansas (W 5S) and Stan/ord {74 Sb). Belko lamented. "R e d 
have some prctiv good rehoimders—if they had /Ispaper on top of their heads." 

Then, for the lost time this veur. the Ducks did control the iHuirds, 5.^ JV. and 
they defeated Piodiie W- 7f> in the first round of the Tar U est Classic in Portland. 


THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: (. SAN FRANCISCO («-0} 

2. UCLA (S-l) 3. BRIGHAM VOUNO (»<2| 

iisMssii. which has lost just three home 
games in two years. shi>wcil that it eoulil be 
tough on the roail. too. 1 he Volunteers 
capilalireil on 58 reboimsls anti a mullilutie 
of Portland mistakes for a 70- win in the 
f ar \\ est Classic. 

The n-swAir Marines beat Utah Slate 
y4 91 in osertime on ihe (li st day of Hono- 
lulu's Rainbow Classic. Uayne tistes sup- 
plied most of the Aggie scoring punch with 
42 ptiinis. but the most eircctive punch came 
from Gene Aiona. head of the Hawaiian 
basketball oflicials. Following the game. 
Ladcll Anderson of Utah St.ite had a few 
words to say to Aiona, who promptly fltsorcd 
the coach with one blow. I arlicr in the 
week l-stcs sank l.T of 14 foul shots in an 
86-75 win against San Jose Stale. Fsles is 
not the country's best foul shooter by ac- 
cident, He practiced all summer, once sink- 
ing 165 in a row, 

PACiiir surprised Arizona State 92 87 
and then, in the \S'C,AC tournament. 
Slopped l.oyola of I..A. 67 61. In a meet- 
ing of .Santas during Christmas \seek. sas- 
i\ CLARs dcfealed Sant.i Barbara m the 
\SCAC tournament 9| 69. 

Both w sosiiM. and iict a got line per- 
formances from their stars and unexpected 
help from a pair of new starters. Hynamie 
f lynn Robinson of the Cowboys scored 26 
points against Idaho State and then took a 
rest, which he could alTord because reserse 
Dick Wilkinson scored 27 points in his 
first start. Il all added up to a 104 64 Wyo- 
ming Victory. California was more trouble- 
some. and Robinson had to be at his best 
to salvage a 75 74 win. UCLA's (iail tiood- 
rich had 28 points in an 84 75 victory over 
use, but It was the play of fi-fool-6 sopho- 
more Ldgur Lacey that was most exciting. 
I.accy sank seven of 12 Field goal tries and 
six of seven foul shots, grabbed 10 rebounds 
and did a dazzling all-round job. 

Utah's Redskins, the most prolific scorers 
in the land, needed 20 points from substitute 
Granny Lash to overcome Santa Clara 


87 85, .Army. too. g.ise ihe Redskins some 
nervous moments before succumbing 87- 65. 

Playing what Coach Stan NVatis termed 
its greatest game. iiKKiii.xM vm s<. (page 
2b) smothered Ohio State 112-71. nosios 
funun converted 52 of 40 free ihrovss 
for a 78-62 win over St. Mary's. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. DUKE (s-l) 

3. VANOERBICT <6-3) 3. OAVIOSON («•■) 

\ \M3i Kitii I's Clyde I ee did more than re- 
bound against Miami of Ohio (above)', he 
also tossed in 25 points. But it was Roger 
Schurig who ignited the Commodores by 
coming olT the bench late in the first half 
and sinking live quick field goals. 

rississii. playing .mother iLvad game 
against 1 londa Slate in Memphis, disrupt- 
ed the Seminole olTensc with its zone de- 
fense and sauntered olT with a 65-45 win. 

Several teams used second-half scoring 
sprees to earn their victories. (<L()Ri>ia ii (ti 



SAiciNG GRACEFULLY toward basket, 
L'SF's RussGumina eludes Uiah State defense. 


popped in 54 points in the second half as 
it trounced VS illiam & Mary 91 -75, tiU>R«>iA 
sunk 52 pt)inis to pad out a 95 -75 win over 
Clemson and davihson came through with 
48 to defeat Virginia 86 -74. mahamv, how- 
ever. started fast by sinking seven of its 
first 1 1 shots as it downed Richmond 80 70. 
SI At ii-i made itself at home in the -South by 
dumping Memphis State 89-77. hokida 
handed a surprisingly lackluster North Caro- 
lina club its fourth loss 75-54. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. MICHIGAN (S-l) 

3. WICHITA STATE (e-t) 3. MINNESOTA (S-O) 

One of the leading trends this year has been 
the increased use of multiple defenses — 
zones, presses and combinations. A prime 
example h.is been the shift at im>i.\\a. a 
siliiad that was 9-15 last season but which is 
now 7-0. Co.ich Branch McCracken .id- 
miis that at first his Hoosiers used their new 
pressing zone as a "psychivlogical gimmick," 
Part of the psychology— and part of the 
growing vogue across thccountrv —has been 
to switch from one defense to another by 
moans of a system of keys that prevents op- 
ponents from knowing what to expect. 
Noire Dame was clearly befuddled, commit- 
ting 21 errors as it lost to Indiana 107-81. 

I.ven Adolph Rupp had his Kentucky 
crew using a sagging zone against si. i t>i is. 
It was ctTcciive until the Billikens rallied for 
an 80 75 triumph. St. Louis uses liictics all 
ilsown — pai t zone, part ‘’karaie" defense — 
and a week earlier, aggressiveness cost the 
Hills |0 olTcnsivc fouls in a 9(1 71 win over 
Princeton. It was a rugged ht>mecoming for 
Missourian Bill Bradley of the Tigeis. who 
scored 54 points but had to gel most of them 
the hard way by cashing in on 20 of 21 fouls. 

Miciiic.AN, another team that knows how 
to play rough, beat Butler 99 81, siiNst- 
stiiA looked more and more like a genuine 
threat to Ihe V\ olvci ines in the Big feii race 
as it humbled Loyola of Chicago 89 -75. 
I.oy<»la of New Orleans look on viiciiUrSN 
STATl and lost 94 71). pi rdui. with Dave 
Schellhasc gelling 41 points, came from 20 
behind to overhaul Ohio University 79 75. 
OHIO later made good on 15 straight foul 
shots lo finish olT slumping Noiihweslern 
88 67, (iiH>d foul shooting also helped hi 
i'\i I take care of Seattle 91 7". Iowa .State 
found a way lo stop VV alt Wesley of kass.\s, 
Two or three Cyclones hovered around 
Wesley all the time, but while they held him 
to 15 points A1 Lopes and Riney l.ochmann 
dropped in shots from the corners and Kan- 
sas came out on top in the first round of 
the Big Light tournament 72-55. kxssas 
si.Mi s Ron Paradis scored 22 points, most 
of them on 15- and 20-foot jumpers, in a 
75-65 tournament win against Oklahoma. 
There was hardly a visitor lo the Midwest 
that could win. Army tried a freeze against 
DAX i<is. and lost 41 55. Denver and Oregon 
Slate came lo cisnssAri and were beaten 
99 64 and 7) 56. Previously unbeaten St. 



MINOLTA 

SHRUNK 

THE35MM 

CAMERA 



(without shrinking the pictures you gei> 

Minoltina P by Minolta 


Until now, you hod 10 sellle tor undersize slides to 
get the convenionce of o smoll, lightweight com- 
ero. No morel The new Mtnollino P is so slim and 
compact it hides in your pocket . . . weighs o 
scont ISVi ounces. Yet it tokes the some full-size 
J5mm slides . . . uses the exoct some 35mm Film 
. . . os comeros twice its tile ond weight. The 
Minoltino P includes (eotures not found on any 
olher comero, regordlesi of size or weight. An 
exclusive "Aulo-View" window shows, ot a glance, 
when exposure ond focus ore perfect, The "Auto- 


View” electric eye system won’t let you moke □ 
mistoke . . . every slide or picture isos teol os life. 
For razor-edge sharpness, a precision-ground wide 
angle llokkor lens is included os slondord equip- 
ment. Olher expensive-camera cxiros include tir>- 
gle-siroke film advance, double exposure preven- 
tion, oulo re-set frame counter ... just 10 nome o 
tew. Tty the tsew Minollirso P (odayi under S60, plus 
case, ot your photo dealer. Olher quality Minollo 
cameras from under $27, For deioils. write Minolta 
Corp.. 200 Pork Ave, s., N,Y„ N.Y, 10003, Dept. Dl. 


Minolta: the name quality made famous 
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Sun! 

Golf! 

this winter at the ONE resort 
with EVERY luxury— the famous 

ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 

• Enjoy the most delightful vacation 
of your life at this unique resort. A 
1200-acre estate with striking moun- 
tain-desert backdrops! • Private, 
uncrowded 16-hole championship 
golf course a mere 5-iron shot from 
your door! • Swimming, tennis, relax- 
ing cabana-pool area! • Miles of 
scenic horseback trails on the estate! 

• Gourmet cuisine, deluxe bedrooms 
and the fabulous service you'd expect 
of one of the world's great resorts! 

• Where the sun spends the winter! 
NOW — Choice of European or Amer- 
ican plans. For pictorial folder, contact 
Henry B. Williams, Pres, ir Gen. Mgr. 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL • PHOENIX. ARIZ. 



BASKETBALL'S WEEK riuiHnife,/ 

Bona'cnturc helped xaviir liiUngly com- 
memorate its new three-digit scoreboard by 
losing UXl 18, Only oliahoma city [page 
46). an 82-79 winner over Creighton, and 
KHisviiii. which thumped Bradley 82-74. 
had any success on trips to the Midwest. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREEi 1. VILLANOVA (S-O) 

2. ST. JOSEPH'S (»-0) a. PROVIDENCE (T-0) 

Three of the eight remaining undefeated 
teams were l astcrners hut they had to hustle 
to stay that way. PROvioisct owed its 78- 
65 win over Bowling Circen to good foul 
shooting. The Kalcons matched Providence's 
29 field goals and got >3 points from Bob 
Dwors. but could not come close to the 
Friars' 20 points at the foul line, Two nights 
later the Falcons had one nvorc held goal 
than M- josiph's but were outscored in free 
throws 22 1 4 and lost Ml 54. villanova beat 
St. Francis !0! 58. In (he Quaker City Tour- 
nament in Philailelphia the ildcais had to 
rally to defeat Penn 52 47, and St. Joseph’s 
got a superb performance from sophomore 
Cliff Anderson, who scored 24 points and 
set a tournament record with 26 rebounds, 
as it ran away from Holy Cross 82-63. 

wu uiTA STATi SCI all sotlsof Quaker City 
records as it beat Pill 109 58. n i isois also 
won in the first round over NYU 102-79 as 
Skip Thoren pumped in 25 points. Jim Bar- 
ry had 27 points in a 97 85(iiOR<itTowN win 
over Columbia, and Jim Williams scored 
.30 as ifMPit got past Penn 73-59. 

Wall Wesley of Kansas connected for 
36 points against St. John's. He picked up 
12 in the lirst four minutes and then, when 
the Rcilmcn moved ahead with 10 minutes 
left, he got hot again, fmiir spinning jump 
shots from the pivot in the next three min- 
utes led the Juyhawkcrs to a 71-56 win. 

THE SOLITHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: t. OKLAHOMA CITY (T-l) 

2. HOUSTON (S-4) a. TEXAS ASM (a.ai 

Rhode Islaml's run-and-shooi tactics tot'k 
not sTON by surprise, and the Cougars had 
to regroup to pull out a 74-68 victory. "We 
were unable to press 'em." explained Hous- 
ton Coach (iuy l.cwis. "There arc more 
teams pre.ssing than ever and. as a result, it’s 
harder for us to press back. In that respect, 
this may be the season of change." 

Speaking of his team's 85 83 win over 
Colorado. itVASitcn Coach Gene Gibson 
said. "VVe kept them off pace by switching 
from mun-to-man to /one." About his star. 
5-fwt-IO Uub Malaise, vvho had 31 points, 
Gihstm added. "He keeps us moving." 

Mis.sntRi was kept moving by Ned Mon- 
secs. who scored 32 points to help beat Rice 
81 72- The next night, however, the Tigers 
were cut down by s.mu’s /one and some 
late scoring. 78-73. ctNtiNARY. another 
team with a good /one, forced TCU into 
errors and won 84-75, eno 
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WITole the readers take over 


THE MAN 

Sirs; 

Congralulations on ihc sckvlion of Ken 
N cnluri as Sporlsman of ihe Year and ihc 
cvL'clIcnt article about him (Dec- 21). The 
>tory of Ken’s comeback is one of the most 
inspiring I’ve ever read. 

As they say. golf is a humblin' game. 

JostPH G.\MiiArtsr 

Bethesda. MJ. 

Sirs: 

You’ve just got to be kidding! Ken Ven- 
turi is a tremendous individual and. no 
doubt. Comeback Athlete of the Year, but 
hardly Sportsman of the Year. Why. he 
wasn’t even the best golfer in I^M! One 
thing is for certain: he docs have the most 
beautiful wife in sports, doesn’t he? 

Jons Distist. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Sirs; 

I should have ihoughi your ridiculous 
pick fast year wouW hate fee/ yucf to a sen- 
sible Spcirtsman. hut apparently not. 

Thomas II, Goriy 

Salt Lake City 
Sirs: 

I find it unfortunate that your choice of 
the Sportsman of the Y ear is a professional. 
During the past year the Winter and Sum- 
mer Olympic Games were held, the Davis 
Cup Challenge Round was played and the 
America's Cup was defended. In these events 
hundreds, probably thousands, of men and 
women competed at a sacrifice to themselves 
in time and money. These people arc the ba- 
sis of any sport, and in a year in which they 
dominated the athletic scene I feci that your 
choice should have come from their ranks. 

MichmlShi rvmn 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Y our man was the one natural candidate 
for Sportsman of the Y ear honors. I stood 
at the llth tec in that simmering cauldron 
and watched Venturi literally pulled up the 
incline to the elevated surface of the tec. He 
could scarcely walk. Few that close expect- 
ed him to be the Open champion that day. 

Venturi is not Just the winner of the most 
important of all golf vournamcnis. He is an 
exemplification of the very essence of com- 
petitive sports: determination, courage and 
the will to succeed. His dogged fight, from 
the brink of oblivion to the very peak of 
his profession, will stand as an example to 
many for a long time to come. 

Jivi Kunz 

ButTalo 


LIGHT ON LUCADELLO 

Sirs; 

Robert Creamer’s account of his ability 
to drop a “Claude Passcau landscape" into 
a cultured conversation (/ Rernc/ti/tcr Lucu- 
(lelfo, Dec. 14) has given baseball bulTs like 
myself new hope of social acceptance. 

I think I have found situations m which 
to introduce Ramazzotti’s Piano Coitcerio 
ill li Minor and Lade’s beautiful painting. 
Lady on ihe Lake (cx-Cubs Dob Ramazzot- 
li and Doyle Lade). But w here. Mr. Cream- 
er. dtvesone fit in Marv Rotblalt (an obscure 
pitcher for the White Sox in the late ’40s)? 

Ron MirHAttsoN 

Park Ridge, III. 

• Nothing to it. Lverybody who is any- 
body has seen that rare Rotblalt at Mu- 
nich's famed .Alic Pinakothek.— I D. 

Sirs: 

Yes, 1 remember LiicadcHo. jlihough 
I’ve not thought of him for a long time, and 
Cm gfaif to be reminded. 

In the last couple of years I. loo. have 
successfully initiated several stimulating dis- 
cussions in desperately intellectual ctKkiail 
company, Wc’vc debated, for example, the 
accomplishments of the Renaissance paint- 
er Sisii la student of Cuccincllo) and the 
relative talents of the Russian novelists 
Novikoff and Slrinccvieh. Wc'vc also dis- 
cussed in detail the poignant career of that 
now-forgollcn British socialist whose bril- 
liant political future was wrecked by liis in- 
ability to avoid social blunders in proper 
society. This, of course, is Fabian Gatfkc. 

Dow M. Drukkir 

Philadelphia 

Sirs; 

I remember Lucadcllo all right, and 1 
only wish 1 didn't. But there he is, seared 
trnumaticully on the pulsing tissue of what 
was once a romantic, cultural-type— if over- 
young— heart. The heart belonged to a 
young man who found himself one summer 
long ago, free of all the baseball stadiums 
and other uncouth concerns of the U.S., 
Standing alone and hopeful outside a rail- 
road station in, of all wonderful places. Ven- 
ice. And what was he waiting for? A gondola 
to take him to a hotel. A gondola on a 
mixmlii night in the city of the Doges when 
the ripplc.v on the Grand Canal were etched in 
silver, and anything could happen to a sensi- 
tive sophomore with the right attitudes 
about romance. Did Mr. Creamer ever wait 
for a gondola to take him to the ball park 
on a night like that? And if he did, was there 
by chance somebody else waiting for a gon- 
dola— a bob-haired blonde who looked, in 


that Venetian moonlighi at least, like the 
B.irllett Aphrodite herself .’ And if there was. 
did she suggest slyly and without words that 
they might share the gondola? Vk'ell, if she 
did. Creamer would have been right in his 
elemcni. because that’s just what this blonde, 
who turned out to be not the Bartlett Aphro- 
dite at all but a bob-haircd booh from Si. 
Louis, did to me. And do you know what 
she said as wc snuggled down together in 
the stern sheets of that gondola with culture 
and beauty and romance slopping all around 
us? “Well, kiddo." she said in the cultured 
tones of a Cookie Lavagetio. “what do you 
think of the Browns’ chances this year?” 

Lucadello. phoney! 

S. Pi It RS 

New Y'ork City 

POLAR BRAVERY 

Sirs; 

Your editorial on Alaskan ptilar-bcar 
hunting by plane iScorfcaro. Dec. 14) tc- 
minded me of a TV talc I saw some time ago 
about (be d.inger faced by four men pfus. of 
course, the crew of a lOD-foot boat, while 
hunting polar bear. The four who chartered 
the boat had rifles powerful enough to kill 
at a mile. At night they slept in warm bunks. 
When on deck they were bundled up. The 
boat cruised around until they spistlcd a 
bear sw imming. They chased it onto a cake 
of ice. Now came the most dangerous pan 
ofall. The four were on the deck, at least six 
feel above the water, shmviing from about 
200 feet. The danger was that the bear might 
sw im to the boat, climb up the side and kill 
the men with the rifles. 

The net result was that these brave charac- 
ters look this chance not once but four times, 
killing three grow n bears and one cub. I cer- 
tainly hope that something will be done to 
save the polar bear before more brave hunters 
murder them all on a cake of ice. 

John R. Diwson 

Prairie View. III. 

Sirs: 

I lunting and tracking from boats is fine in 
Norway during it<i soHson. In Alaska hunting 
and tracking from small aircraft is the only 
way. Your Seoul card writers should un- 
dergo a polar bear hunt sometime; they then 
would be qualified to judge and write on the 
hunt, (l is a challenge as well as dangerous. 

William R, Coliil 

Neosho, Mo. 

TIME OUT 

Sirs; 

As a sports and sciencc-ficiion fun, I en- 
joyed Theodore Sturgeon's piece, /low ro 
Biiselwll (Dec. 21 ). very much. How- 
fonlirntnl 
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ever. I wonder if anystnc has caught the dis- 
parity between the rules of Quoit and the 
description of ihe play. The “rules" state 
that the Spot completes a circle each IS 
seconds, or that each player has only 
seconds to score during one roll around the 
Track. But then wc arc told that during 
one such 7t/^-sccond period. Florio man- 
aged to wave lo the crowd, blow- a kiss, do 
a roundolT. two back handsprings and a 
high back somersault, a dive and a roll, 
strut beside the .Sptit. play-act. walk away 
and still have part of his body in the Spot 
for five seconds! 

This seems analogous to being told a 
quarterback has 30 seconds to get the ball 
in play and finding out that he also man- 
aged lo describe the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each defensive player, go over the 
whole game plan, walk over to converse 
with the coach, wave lo his parents, blow a 
kiss to his girl friend and still get the ball 
in play. 

H \Roi 1) r. Wii I UMSOS Jr. 
Champaign. 111. 

PICTURE HORSE 

Sirs; 

I would like to add a few words to the 
item about Kelso and nty paintings of him 
(SroKtCARi), Dec. 21 ). 

Kelso, in my estimation, is the greatest 
racehorse America has ever produced. No 
matter how many htyrscs I portray on can- 
vas, he will always be my sentimental favor- 
ite despite the fact that he may not be the 
ideal “picture horse." 

Richsri) SioM Rusts 

Oidwick. N.J. 

AD ASTROS PER ASPERA 

Sirs: 

I am writing this to defend (he new name 
of the Houston Colt .45s— the Houston 
Astros— and to prove that "Astros" is not 
such a bad name. 

.After all, what is a Phillic? It could be 
the misspelled designation of a young 
horse, or perhaps u type of steak tmignon ). 


And what about the Dodgers? Webster de- 
fines a dodger as one w ho evades or cheats 
Who thought up that name, a New York 
Giant? 

Perhaps the pri/c for worst choice goes 
to the other l.os Angeles team, the Angels. 
Yea for the immortal spirits! Kansas City 
players look like grasshoppers in their uni- 
forms. Wouldn't it be a pleasant surprise 
to sec a baseball team take the field wear- 
ing wings and with halos around their 
heads? The spcctatiir would /leier see an 
argument between these players and the 
umpires' 

T he lack of g<H)d unused nicknames has 
given fits lo ow ners of new clubs. The Hous- 
ton Evwncrs were faced with the same prob- 
lem. and I believe they deserve more praise 
than criticism for their selection. 

Anyway, the name Knickerbockers stuck, 
didn't it? 

G\ry Van Gi loi k 

Houston 

CURLY REVISITED 

Sirs; 

My heartfelt thanks to SI at this holiday 
season. Because of your lender solicitmic 
for the world of sports and things sporting, 
the curly-coaicd retriever has now made a 
small but concrete step back to deserved 
popularity in the U.S. I he enclosed picture 
Ibclow) will show what I mean. It is by way 
of announcing the birth of quadruplets, 
sired by my stud. Berry's (iem of Chilli- 
wack (“Love Call for Curly," 19tH Hoii, 
June 10. 1963). They are out of the beauti- 
ful black bitch, Bunoncurl Aphrodite, that 
SI helped me livcatc and obtain from Eng- 
land (19ih Hoi I. Oct. 7. 1963). 

So far as I know, this is the only .AKC- 
rcgistcrcd litter of curlics Ui be whelped in 
North America in 1964. Judging by my cor- 
respondence with dog lovers and retriever 
fanciers, much of it dating from the lime 
SI publici/cd my Chilli, it will probably not 
be the last. 

Dsvi Gruiu 

Delaware, Oliii> 
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“Ford ridi's (|tii<.'lt'r ilian Rolls-Royc< "“0/; come noic, old bov!” 
Lois ()l |K-o|)k' (iiid it htird to hclicN f. Btit its a Ittct— in tests l)\;i 
k'tidiiig' tieotistictil lirm, HMid I'ords \\ itli 28!) eti.iii.\-<Ss |)ro\ al 
(|nii’tiT ilitiii ;i Rolls-Roycc/Fliis ([tiiet does not inctiii /.i., 

;i I'ord is ;i S17,()()() Rolls. It does metiii Ford is siront;', 
solidly htiilt, (lesii^iied \' illi preeisioii tiiid t^retit 
iittenlion todettiil. I iidei iiealli tli;it tiim, rtinetioii;il 
Itody, it's till iiinsele. II \ ()ii dottht l iird is e\'er\ tiling' 

\vesa\ it is, take ti test-drive and listen. ..listen liai'd! 


h 'l Jhnr '/lu.i/ Ji'ticimi.iiui 

FORD 

WUS-IANI. >*<rON rAiHlANI 
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